








What Time Will It Be 
Tomorrow Noon? 


To BABIES under one, time is measured in bottles. 
At two, tomorrow is vaguely the same as last Thursday, or next Tuesday. 
At three, if we're very smart, we know the answer. 


News-WEEK will be three next year. Already the hard school of 
experience has told us the answer. As surely as the time at noon tomor- 
row will be 12 o'clock, so surely will News-WEexK’s quality circulation* 
average 160,000 for 1936. Therefore, 


Effective with the issue of January 4th 1936, NEws-WEEK 
guarantees an average circulation of 160,000 for the ensu- 
ing year. 


An entirely new rate structure giving effect to this new guarantee is em- 
braced in Rate Card No. 6, now in process of mailing, dated June 21, 1935. 


Advertisers buy reader-enthusiasm, because its intensity is expressed in 
rapidly mounting circulation. News-WEEK readers give proof of their 
enthusiasm by multiplying at a constantly increasing rate and at a dimin- 
ishing cost. 


The excess of circulation over the current guarantee will approximate 
from 25% to 35% during the last half of 1935. Since it is obviously 
uneconomic to provide circulation bonuses that have at times run as high 
as 60%, News-WEEK reserves the right during 1936 to increase the rate 
when higher circulation levels justify it. 





“The Number One Men of Industry 


N “CONTACT” are revealed the names and corporate 

contacts of 4,000 Number One Men of American In- 
dustry. At the helm of 291 corporations of major influ- 
ence, 23% of these executives were identified as subscribers 
to NEWS-WEEK; 91.3% of them as “page-by-page, cover- 
to-cover” readers. A copy of this 64-page booklet will be 
sent to interested advertisers and agents on request. 
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Rockefeller Center New York 
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"BY EUGENE O’NEILL 
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: E suggest that you send 
7 the coupon below to get 
3 full information as to 


what the Book-of-the-Month Club 
does for book-readers, and then 
decide once for all whether or not 
you want to join. Are you aware, 
for instance, that as a member you are 
not obliged to take a book every month; 


¥ nor are you ever obliged to take the 
; specific book-of-the-month chosen 
¥ by the judges. You may buy it or 
é not, as you please, after reading the 
judges’ pre-publication reportabout 
z it. Nor do you have to pay any fixed sum 


to be a member of the Club. You simply 
pay the regular retail price for such 
books as you decide to buy. What 
then is the advantage of joining? 

There are many: first, book-divi- 
dends, for every-dollar its members 
spend on books they receive back on 
the average over 50% in the form of 
free books. Second, without a penny 
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=to those who join the Book-of-the- 
Month Club at this time . . . it costs 
nothing to belong and you do not 
have to take a book every month 


of expense, through the reports of 
the judges you are kept completely 
informed about all the important 
new books, so that you can choose 
among them with discrimination, 




























instead of having to rely upon bally- 

hoo and hearsay. There are several 

other advaritages,not readily measur- 

able in money, that cannot be out- 

lined here for lack of space. Surely, 

within the next year, the distinguish- 

ed judges of the Club will choose as 

the book-of-the-month or recom- 

mend as alternates, at least a few books 
that you will be very anxious to read 
and which you will buy anyway. 
Why not— by joining the Club— 
make sure you get these instead of 
missing them, which so often happens; 
get the really substantial advantages 
theClub affords (such as the book- 

dividends mentioned, if nothing 
else), and get a copy of NINE PLAYS, 
by Eugene O'Neill, free. 





BOOK-OF.THE-MONTH CLUB, INc. 
386 FourtH AvENuE, Nsw York, N. Y. 


Name. 


Mice send me, without cost, 2 booklet outlining how the Book-of-the-Month 
Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 
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‘tk Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of-che-Month Club (Canada) Limited 
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BOUQUET: May I tell you how much I feel 
indebted to you for the delicacy of your 
handling of my story in June 15 News-WEEK. 

I was very interested in noting that you 
did not “have a fling” at Father Coughlin. 
You are the only publication I have come 
across which has referred to him without 
throwing a brick. Why can’t people disap- 
prove of the man and even hate him without 
using epithets? May I offer my congratula- 
tions on that point? 


New York City 


E. Boyp BARRETT 


VictoUus?: I wouldn't have your vicious 
sheet if you gave it to me with a cash pre- 
mium. 

Your cover called “Labor Waits” (June 8 
issue) was the most viciously and maliciously 
misrepresentative trick your shoddy minds 
have ever perpetrated. Can’t you find any 
gentler wav to beg for corporate advertising ? 

S1pNEY KAUFMAN 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Editorial Note: If Mr. Kaufman had read 
News-WEEK index on page 2 he wouid have 
discovered that “Labor Waits” was an actual 
photograph of pickets standing outside the 
3erger Steel plant in Canton, Ohio. Photog- 
raphers do not look for advertisements, nor 
are their cameras astigmatic. 


BIG WIND: On page 16 of your June 15 
issue, under the heading “Entertainment,” 
you say, “Howling winds blew half the scen- 
ery into the Mississippi.” 

What a wind they must have had in those 
days, for the Municipal Theatre which is lo- 
cated in Forest Park, is a good 6% miles 
from the Mississippi River. 

OAKLEIGH R. FRENCH 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Editorial Note: And what a wind they had! 
The Muny’s scenery did reach the Mississippi, 
though not by a non-stop hop. It tumbled 
first into Forest Park’s River des Peres, 
scooted down that tributary Mississippi 
stream, and finally sailed into the big river. 


CATCH-PHRASE CREDIT: [ hasten to give 
you the real background to a statement your 
good editors made on page 10 of your June 
22 issue, column three, next to the last para- 
graph: “What this country needs is a perfect 
Republican 36.” 

News-WEEK, usually so meticulous, credits 
this slogan to Mrs. Worthington Scranton. 


Although not revealed in the press, I have 
evidence that this- catch-phrase was the brain 
child of Katharine Dayton, daughter of Mr. 
James C. Dayton and author of many clever 
political articles in the Saturday Evening 
Post. Further, Mrs. Scranton herself gave 
public credit for this slogan to Miss Kath- 
arine Dayton during the convention. 
CLARISSA W. JONES 
(Mrs. Morgan A, Jones) 
New York City 


NOT FAIR?: I wuz robbed! It ain’t fair! 
You say the solution to the “story’”’ puzzle 
(May 18) is that no one knew what the man 
was dreaming about. 

A story teller is supposed to be omniscient. 
If you had been writing a newspaper or a 
News-WEEK account of the happenings, your 
solution would be correct. But a teller of 
tales, according to any literary credo, knows 
everything, can be everywhere at once, and 
can record dreams as well as facts. 

It may have been impossible for anyone 
to know what he was dreaming about; but it 
was not impossible for him to be dreaming 
about losing his head. 

Jutius Mims 

Fort Benning, Ga. 

* 


SUSPICION: If your address were only 
1270 Sixth Avenue there would be no sus- 
picion attached thereto. But, when you in- 
clude Rockefeller Center, there is. 

Does this surprise you? Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, as much as it is publicised over the air, 
is not to all of us indicative of something we 
want to support. 

Is NEws-WEEK owned by RCA, NBC, or 
any of their affiliates? Is it Aylesworth’s 
threat that radio would start its own news- 
papers and periodicals if those now published 
did not play ball with them, with radio, with 
NBC? 

So you might answer this inquiry for me, 
and there may be other readers equally in- 
terested, I am not sure, but I suspect. 

CALEB N. O’Connor 

Washington, D. C. 


Editorial Note: Individual stockholders— 
not any corporate interest—own News- 
Week. And in addition to News-WeEEK, 
twelve other magazine publishers have offices 
in Rockefeller Center buildings. They are: 
The McCall Co., National Geographic Society, 
Curtis Publishing Co., Macfadden Publica- 
tions, National Petroleum News, Decorator’s 
Digest, Toilet Requisites, American Journal 
of Nursing, Radio & Electric Appliance Jour- 
nal, Musical Merchandise, Film Curb, and 
The Clearing House. 





Circulation This Issue 


in Excess of 100,000 




















Every seven days News- 
WEEK brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated, 
concisely told, compactly pre- 
sented—all for a little more than 
a cent a day. 

Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world than any other maga- 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step with the news of a 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 

the receipt of your first copy. 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 

New York, N. Y. 

Please enter my subscription to News- 


Week for one year ($4) [_], for two years 
($6) (J, and send me a bill. 
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Address. 
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This unique weekly information and ready- 
reference service gives you the most 
significant political, social, economic facts 
boiled down from 108 authoritative publi- 
cations in 9 languages. Subscribers include 
Editors, Writers, Financiers, Public Men 
and others who seek to read less, know 
more. Still $10 yearly ($15 soon). 


SEND FOR FREE COPY 
FACT, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 

















The Best Location 
in New York 


and there’s a certain some- 
thing about the atmosphere 
which makes people glad 
they. chose the ....... 


HOTEL 


NEW WESTON 


Madison Ave. at 50th Street 


Single $4.00 Double $6.00 
Suites $8.00 














YOU can go 
if you want to 


Now is the time to earn your vaca- 
tion money. 

A Californian makes $75 extra every 
month. A woman in Missouri earns 
$300 extra a year. A girl in Massachu- 
setts earns $15 every week. These are 
Spare Time Earnings. 


If you would like to know how to 
earn money for a REAL vacation 
write on a post card “How can I earn 
extra money?” and mail it to 


NEWS-W EEK 


Department R5, 1270 Sixth Avenue 
New York 
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SIDESHOW 





ArEA’s GHost: On and on a metal- 
lic voice droned through a loudspeaker 
in Anacleto Torres’s cell at the Mar- 
tinez, Calif., jail: “You killed me. I 
am Area’s ghost. You know you killed 
me. You had better confess.” After 
48 hours Torres confessed. 

Own MeEpicinE: To Raymond Dun- 
can, a high school teacher accused of 
speeding 60 miles an hour, a St. Louis 
judge applied schoolmarm tactics: 
“You go home and write me 1,000 
words on ‘Safety.’ Have it here by 
July 1, or pay a $10 fine.” 

No Dice: In Chicago Mrs. Alma M. 
Ervin sued her husband Lemuel for di- 
vorce. She complained he ‘constantly 
shot “craps.” The judge gave her the 
divorce and half the $4,000 Lemuel had 
just won. 

Fire Wen Reavy: In Roosevelt, 
Long Island, Mrs. Elizabeth Monahan’s 
one-story house caught fire. Sirens 
screeched an ear-splitting wail; a line 
of fire trucks eight blocks long pulled 
up; 6,800 firemen sprang to their duty. 
Down the street the Southern New 
York Volunteer Firemen’s Association 
had been holding its annual tourna- 
ment. 

ForE-ARMED: Drake University’s 
Liberal Arts College will have a thor- 
ough botany course next semester if 
Dean Alfred J. Pearson gets his way. 
The Dean and 42 of his graduates got 
ivy poisoning from carrying a suppos- 
edly non-poisonous ivy commencement 
chain. 


DovuBLeE Exposure: Americans last 
week read of Nice citizens who mobbed 
a mysterious promenader whose pic- 
ture the newspapers carried under the 
caption “Hitler’s Double.” An Acme 
photographer had persuaded Albert 
Pitois, Riviera sports writer, to comb 
his hair over his forehead and pose for 
the hoax. 


ACME 


Who Is He? 









































Favor 
your face 


THIS SUMMER 


wiTH WILLIAMS 


AQUA VELVA 


AFTER SHAVING 


1. Feels refreshing to the skin. 
2. Soothes tiny nicks and scrapes. 
3. Lessens sun and wind burn 
4. Keeps the skin elastic. 


5. Distinctly improves the 
appearance. 


MADE BY THE MAKER 


AND GLIDER 





The News Magazine Field 


—most productive of all in advertising re- 
sults. You cannot cover it effectively with- 
out using America’s fastest-growing news- 
magazine. 


NEWS-WEEK 


thersills 


SEASICK REMEDY 


Quickly Relieves 
Travel Sickness 
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Che 
Residential Hotel 
SINGLE ROOMS 
Unfurnished $900 year and up 
Furnished $90 monthly and up 
Daily $3.50 and up 
TWO ROOM APARTMENTS 
Unfurnished $1200 year & up 
Furnished $125 monthly & up 
Daily $6 and up 
Excellent restaurant 
and cocktail lounge 


125 East 50% St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Wallace K. Seeley, Manager 
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Morner EARTH isn’t always 
good to her children. 


She provides things which feed 
and shelter us. But she often gives 
shelter to one of man’s most sinister 
enemies. For buried in the soil of 
home gardens, city play grounds, 
and country fields may live the 
germs which cause tetanus, or lock- 
jaw, as it is more commonly known. 


Because these germs are so wide- 
spread, any injury which forces par- 
ticles of soil into the tissues beneath 
the skin may result in lockjaw. This 
is true of wounds from the imple- 
ments with which you dig around 
your garden, and injuries from nails 


and splinters that have been lying 
in the dirt. 


Wounds received in automobile 
mishaps or industrial accidents, and 
other wounds contaminated with 
dirt or debris, may also allow lock- 
jaw germs to enter the tissues of the 
body. Gunshot and fireworks acci- 
dents are especially dangerous be- 
cause the force of the explosion can 
carry the infectious material into 
the tissues. 


Beware especially if the wound is 
deep and the opening small—for 
such a “puncture wound” shuts out 
oxygen, and thus enables tetanus 
germs to thrive and increase. 


These facts sound frightening. 
They are frightening. But if the 
proper action and care are taken, 
they lose their terror. For your own 
doctor can administer a serum which 
prevents lockjaw when used promptly. 


If you consult a physician at once 
about any wound that seems sus- 
picious, he can eliminate the possi- 
bility of tetanus. If you delay, it 
may be too late. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The World’s Largest Makers of 
Pharmaceutical and Biological Products 
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TAXATION: The President Sounds Retreat After Ordering 
A Forward Charge, but His Sword Still Menaces Big Fellows 


All last week, Pat Harrison made 
good use of his sense of humor. 

He needed it. Day after day re- 
porters and fellow-Senators harried 
him: Who had tangled up the works? 
Who was kicking the President’s soak- 
the-rich tax program around? 

The Senate Finance Committee chair- 
man shrugged stooped shoulders. He 
smiled genially—it was all his fault. 
He took, voluntarily, the blame that no 
one in Washington felt disposed to put 
on him. 


Baffled, angry Congressmen thought 
responsibility for the sudden shift in 
tax bill strategy—from a five-day 
Must to a two-month If-Possible pro- 
gram—lay squarely with Mr. Roose- 
velt. 


Senate and House members laughed 
off Harrison’s apology. To them, he 
was clearly taking the rap for a Pres- 
idental blunder. 


ATTACK PLAN: The snarl came at the 
beginning of the week. To the White 
House study Mr. Roosevelt called Sen- 
ator Harrison, Vice President Garner, 
and three other Congressional Adminis- 
tration leaders. At 5 P.M. they sat 
down wearily: They must try to fill in 
the gaps in the President’s June 19 tax 
message. 


The leaders conferred with the Chief 
Executive 2 hours and 35 minutes. 
Later they gave fellow-legislators ac- 
counts of the meeting. Mr. Roosevelt 
had spoken his mind. Congress must 
pass the tax measure at this session— 
and no quibbling. Now, what would be 
the best way to get that done? 


Harrison had protested. He would 
much prefer to have his Senate Finance 
Committee study the subject until Fall. 
But the President dismissed that idea 
as out of the question. Speaker Joseph 
Byrns saw no reason for long hearings. 


Senate Majority Leader Robinson 
backed up the Chief Executive’s in- 
sistence on action this session, but 
wanted advice on procedure. Mr. Roose- 
velt turned to Congressman Doughton. 
How long would it take his House 
Ways and Means Committee to prepare 
a bill? Weeks, Doughton replied. Too 
long—wasn’t there some other way? 


Gradually a plan developed. In the 
Senate—awaiting an approval the 
House already had given—lay the 
nuisance tax measure affecting auto- 
mobiles, toilet articles, gasoline, and a 
score of other items. That had to go 





KEYSTONE 


Senator Robinson Tells Reporters the 
Result of His V’hite House Conference 


through by Sunday, June 30, or the 
government would lose $1,500,000 a day 
in revenues. 

Here was a solution: Tack the tax 
program on the nuisance bill as an 
amendment! The Administration would 
save time and still not violate the 
constitutional dictum that tax legis- 
lation must originate in the House. 

Secretary Morgenthau had a tax 
program all prepared. Harrison could 
snap it through his committee, limit 
debate, and squeeze the measure 
through. Tc red-faced Southerner 
didn’t like the idea. But orders were 
orders—he’d try it. 


The President’s callers, as they came 
out under the White House portico, 
thought they knew what he wanted. 


AcTion: Harrison at once went into 
a huddle with Treasury statisticians. 
All night they focused bleary eyes on 
rows of figures. 


At noon Tuesday, Harrison brought 
his easy good humor to the Senate 
Chamber. The program, gentlemen, 
demands action and that fast. His com- 
mittee would send out th2 proposed 
amendments at the rate of one a day; 
Senators could debate the first while 
the committee prepared the second. 
They’d all have to make sacrifices to 
meet the deadline. The Finance Com- 
mittee would probably have to forgo 
public hearings altogether. 





The President’s tax program shunt- 
ed Huey Long’s_ share-the-wealth 
schemes into a sand trap. He com- 
plained the new plans were only \4 of 
1 per cent as drastic as his. None the 
less, he’d support the measure. 


RETREAT: By Wednesday the coun- 
try’s editorial pages were screaming. 
Even such staunch New Deal support- 
ers as The New York Daily News, The 
Christian Science Monitor, The Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, and the Scripps- 
Howard chain openly criticized the 
President. Half-heartedly Ambassador 
Robert Bingham’s Louisville Courier- 
Journal stuck by Mr. Roosevelt: per- 
haps the tax program “was just as 
well.” 

Pat Harrison kept plugging along. 
But his Finance Committee grew stub- 
born. Finally it adjourned. Harrison 
conferred with Speaker Byrns, Chair- 
man Doughton, and other leaders. 


Suddenly that morning, the President 
bugled retreat. A correspondent opened 
the semi-weekly press conference with 
one of the day’s leading questions: If 
Congress should fail to finish drafting 
the tax amendments, would nuisance 
taxes lapse on Monday? 


Mr. Roosevelt took the cue: Where 
had people gotten the impression that 
the new taxes would go through b7 
Saturday? Reporters looked at each 
other and _= smiled. The President 
frowned. Nothing on the record sup- 
ported such an idea. He certainly never 
had implied anything of the kind! 


Anyway, how could he predict what 
Congress would or would not do? He 
was just an innocent, peaceful little 
fellow down here who makes recom- 
mendations. 


Harrison had been dashing between 
the House wing, the Finance Commit- 


tee, and the Senate floor. A reporter 


interrupted him with word of the 
President’s statement. At first the 
Senator wouldn’t believe it. Only a 
transcript of the press conference 
dialogue convinced him. 

But, after more scurrying about, 
Harrison stepped on the Senate floor as 
smiling and unperturbed as ever. Im- 
mediately he proposed the Senate take 
up the nuisance tax extension. His 
committee had found the new tax 
measures couldn’t be rushed through in 
time. He had obtained pledges from 
House leaders that they would take up 
the new proposals before adjourning. 

Adroitly he brought the puzzled, in- 
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KEYSTONE 
Speaker Byrns Favored Speed in Pushing 
Roosevelt’s Proposal Through Congress 


dignant Senators back to good humor. 
They voted to extend the nuisance 
taxes. Someone asked Harrison whether, 
after so many changes, he could say 
the final course of procedure had been 
evolved. He grinned: “I wish I knew.” 

As soon as the nuisance extension 
bill reached him, the President signed 
it. That left his soak-the-rich program 
standing on its own feet and Congress 
with a long Summer of work. The 
Ways and Means Committee can’t start 
work on the program before next week. 
Congress alone will decide the question 
of the new tax rates, the President 
made clear; he had no intention of dic- 
tating them. 


ErrecT: The schedules Senator Har- 
rison put before his Finance Committee 
were purely tentative: 

Inheritance taxes would begin at $300,000, at 4 
per cent, graduating sharply to a maximum of 75 
per cent on all excess over $10,000,000. Gift taxes, 
aimed to prevent evasion of the inheritance levy, would 
run from 3 to 56 per cent. Both these imposts would 
be paid by recipients and would be in addition to 
present estate and gift taxes, which rise to a maximum 
of 60 and 45 per cent, respectively. 

New income taxes would boost present rates only 
on net returns above $1,000,000. Highest total in- 
come tax rate is now 62 per cent. New rates would 
climb from 64 per cent for excess over $1,000,000 to 
84 per cent for excess over $10,000,000. 

In place of the present flat 1334 per cent corpora- 
tion income tax, the new levy would run from 10 per 
cent on incomes below $2,000 to 17% percent on in- 
comes in excess of $20,000,000. 

Eight years ago Payne Whitney left 
an estate of $178,893,655. To his wife 


he bequeathed $57,896,402. 


Under the tax structure now before 
Congress the estate would have paid a 
$105,572,793 tax, leaving $22,997,981 of 
Mrs. Whitney’s share of the estate. 
Mrs. Whitney would then have had to 
pay $14,498,985 in inheritance taxes. 
From her $57,896,402 bequest the 
government would have left Mrs. Whit- 
ney just $8,498,976. 

In 1931 George F. Baker left $62,- 
395,923 to his son. Some time pre- 
viously he had made him a gift of 
stocks reputedly valued at $35,000,000. 
Under the proposed inheritance, estate, 
and double gift taxes George Baker 
Jr.’s $97,000,000 would have shrunk to 
little more than $20,000,000. 


Tax returns in 1933 showed only 46 
million-dollar incomes. Such a small 
number of ultra-rich is one reason why 
the new levies would not produce 
more than $340,000,000. The figure 
disappointed many who endorsed the 
proposals as a step toward balancing 
the budget. Senator William E. Borah 
sniffed: “This would pay a third of 
what we voted to expend yesterday” on 
the Farm Tenancy Bill. 


Business: Congress faces a hard 
fight under the Washington sun. Pro- 
ponents of rate increases will clash 
head-on with those who want to low- 
er them. Budget balancers want to 
see income taxes increased in the low- 
er brackets. Such procedure would 
bring the government far more money, 
but the Administration far fewer 
votes. 

Business leaders rushed plans to 
fight the increased taxes for large cor- 
porations. Mr. Roosevelt frankly ad- 
mits these taxes aim at social reform 
first and revenue only secondly. He 
believes more small businesses and 
fewer giant corporations will produce a 
healthier social structure. 


Business replies that great size is 
not inherently evil: Don’t giant cor- 
porations distribute dividends to tens 
of thousands? Mr. Roosevelt en- 
visions a pretty picture of village life, 
with its small family-owned factory 
and town-patron type of capitalist. 
But that vision, business argues, 
doesn’t fit the 20th-Century, with Cali- 
fornia peas underselling the local June 
product in East Coast markets and 
Southern textile mills throwing New 
England cotton magnates into bank- 
ruptcy. 


TRIBUTE: Senator Hastings touched 
off the final argument of the Senate’s 
hectic week. The Delaware Republican 
charged Mr. Roosevelt with subterfuge, 
evasion, and political chicanery: the 
President had pushed onto Senator 
Harrison the responsibility he should 
have shouldered himself. 


“My only effort is to put the blame 
where it belongs and to compliment the 
great Senator from Mississippi for 
standing up boldly and taking it on the 
chin in order that he may relieve the 
great President, whom he loves, of an 
embarrassing position... 


“I make these observations in all 
earnestness and I make them with 
the hope that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Mississippi may be able to 
have an easier week-end—-unless he 
happens to be invited to the White 
House.” 


Pat Harrison scorned the tribute. 
Instead he gently rebuked Hastings: 
the President stood far ‘above such 
petty politics—the New Deal’s history 
proved that. 


Harrison smiled at Hastings: ‘“what- 
ever wrongdoing has been committed 
. .- do not blame the President of the 
United States. I will take the re- 
sponsibility upon my back and I will 
bear it . . . Let us close this chapter, 
and let us not talk about the matter 
any more.” 


INTERNATIONAL 
Representative Doughton Said the Tax 
Bill Would Take His Committee Weeks 


HARRIS & EWING 


Pat Harrison: He Took the Blame 
For a Presidential Blunder 
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CRIME: Amateur Criminologist Turns Tables on 


Police; St. Paul Ceases to Be Criminals’ Haven 


Six stenographers sat last week in 
a heavily guarded St. Paul office. On 
delicate mechanisms before them, alu- 
minum disks revolved. Feverishly they 
copied the words heard through ear- 
phones clamped on their heads. 

Their fever was contagious. Out in 
the streets citizens knew the needles on 
those bright disks were scratching out 
the careers of high police officials. A 
long hoped-for political earthquake 
jolted Minnesota’s capital. 

Newsboys clamored: “Extry! Ex- 
try!” Tall black letters streamed 
across The St. Paul Daily News front 
page: “TRAP NINEIN POLICE SIFT; 
4 OUSTED, CHIEF SUSPENDED.” 

Avidly citizens read stories quoting 
—less the profanity—friendly telephone 
chats between policemen and under- 
world characters. Transcripts of 400 
dictograph records produced 4,000 pages 
of damning data. 


SANCTUARY: Years ago St. Paul dras- 
tically cut its crime rate. John J. 
O’Connor, big-boned police chief, struck 
an informal bargain with criminals 
from other cities—especially Chicago 

for whom the law’s arm reached. 
They could take refuge in St. Paul— 
cut-throats, embezzlers; blackguards 
of every stripe. But they must behave. 
Let them try anything crooked in St. 
Paul—out they went. For a while the 
plan worked. 

Then O’Connor died. Under his suc- 
cessors the contract, unique in munic- 
ipal history, faded out. A criminal ex- 
pert asserted that at some corners on 
St. Peter Street north of Seventh 
Street, every other passerby had a 
police record. 

Specimen crimes recently plotted or 
executed in St. Paul: 


December, 1932: $100,000 holdup; Third National 
Bank, Minneapolis. 

June, 1933: $100,000 kidnaping of William Hamm 
Jr., St. Paul. 

August, 1933: $30,000 holdup; Swift & Co. payroll, 
St. Paul. 

September, 1933: $80,000 holdup; American Rail- 
way Express truck, St. Paul. 

October, 1933: $52,000 holdup; First National 
Bank, Brainerd, Minn. 

January, 1934: $200,000 kidnaping of Edward 
Bremer, St. Paul. 

March, 1934: $46,000 holdup; Securities National 
Bank, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

March, 1934: $52,000 holdup; First National 
Bank, Mason City, Iowa. 


A police purge became imperative. 
Last July, H. E. Warren, middle-aged 
efficient Public Safety Commissioner, 
started the ball rolling. 


Net: First he called in an investiga- 
tor who had done yeoman service in 
hobbling wild Chicago gangsters. War- 
ren wanted to make Alexander G. 
Jamie St. Paul’s reform police chief. 

But hostile politicians blocked the 
sturdy Scot’s appointment with a legal 
quibble: he was not a St. Paul resident. 

This setback failed to weaken War- 
ren’s determination to “get the low- 
down on what’s wrong with this po- 
lice department.” He went into a 
huddle with Howard Kahn, editor of 
The Daily News. The veteran anti- 
crime campaigner induced his paper’s 
owners to finance an investigation. 

Warren couldn’t hire Jamie, but he 
used him indirectly. Like father, like 
son—Alexander Jamie’s 27-year-old off- 
spring, Wallace, studied criminology. 

The Safety Commissioner again con- 
sulted Kahn. Let The News make 
provision for a bodyguard of exper- 
ienced agents; young Jamie would 
pose as a college man studying police 
records. Thus he could get results 
otherwise unobtainable. Kahn agreed 
and the strong-jawed, red-haired youth 
went to work. 


ACME 





Suspicious detectives at first didn’t 
like to see him strolling about head- 
quarters at all times of the day and 
night. But they finally figured him 
harmless—‘‘just another bug.” 

He proved about as harmless to the 
sleuths as a tarantula. Their watchful 
eyes failed to follow him as he planted 
dictographs under desks, in electric 
light fixtures, behind pictures, every- 
where. He tapped virtually every line 
in the building. 

Less than a month ago Detectives 
James Crumley and Fred Raasch 
talked earnestly in an office. From a 
ventilator came. a metallic “ping.” The 
sleuths jumped on chairs and ripped off 
the ventilator’s grating. The receiving 
end of a dictograph had dropped from 
a nail inside. 

Alarm struck the Public Safety 
Building. Panicky police made a fine- 
comb search of their offices. But they 
found no other apparatus and soon fear 
subsided. Business went on as usual. 

Then two weeks ago someone stum- 
bled over a stray wire. It was attached 
to a telephone but led nowhere. Word 
spread: ‘“Somebody’s tapping the 
lines!” 

Jamie, Kahn, and Warren conferred. 
The time had come to strike! 


Haut: The attack hit the officers 
like lightning. A strongly-worded let- 
ter informed Police Chief Michael J. 
Culligan that, pending further investi- 
gation, he was suspended for 30 days. 

Similar letters gave a month’s leave 
to Detective Lieutenant Thomas E. 
Dahill, Detective Inspector Charles J. 
Tierney, and Acting Detectives John 
McGowan and Patrick Ridge. Com- 
missioner Warren further ordered De- 
tectives Crumley, Raasch, McGinnis, 
and Flanagan to resign within 24 hours 
or just get out. 

To Detective Crumley he wrote: 

“Since June 4, 1934, you have cor- 
ruptly treated with gamblers and 
bawdy-house proprietors and other 
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H. E. Warren and Wallace Jamie Lit the Bomb That Blew the Lid Off the St. Paul Police 
Department and Got Detective Inspector Tierney (Right) and Many Others Suspended 
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public enemies . . . have corruptly dis- 
closed privileged communications re- 
ceived by you in the course of your 
duty to such persons with the intent 
and desire of lending aid to them in 
escaping detection of their crimes and 
thwarting justice ... have corruptly 
solicited and accepted bribes.” 

The disciplined policemen hung their 
heads. They had been duped right in 
their own headquarters. Sadly they 
heard how the telltale disks had re- 
corded their voices tipping off joints 
to coming vice raids; giving the O. K. 
to houses of prostitution; protecting 
gambling rings, and “fixing” cases for 
lawyers. 

The officers tried to protest: “They 
can’t legally tap telephone wires.” 

Warren laughed: 

“Oh, yes, we can. They’re our 
telephone lines. The city paid for 
them.” He added: 

“This should make possible the ap- 
pointment of a chief who will remain 
honest and will have honest men under 
him.” 


Major CRIMINALS: The News editor 
gloated over the haul. Friends warned 
he might get shot. Kahn laughed: 
“I’ve been told that before. It hasn’t 
happened yet!” 

He still chuckles over The News’s 
first attempt, eighteen months ago, to 
clean up the city. A whitewashing 
grand jury had reported: “There are, 


and have been, no major criminals in 
St. Paul.” 

Unctuously the foreman stood at a 
microphone and broadcast the verdict. 
A half hour before, John Dillinger, 
Homer Van Meter, and Dillinger’s 
sweetheart, Evelyn Frechette, had 
machine-gunned their way out of a St. 
Paul apartment house. 


CONGRESS: Legislators Object 
To Broadcast of Their Whispers 


Last week Speaker Joe Byrns banged 
his gavel. Representatives half-jumped 
from their seats. For a few moments 
they stared blankly; the gavel made so 
loud a noise some thought the stained 
glass roof about to cave in. 

Hasty examination explained the 
thunderous clap. A large wire box 
dangled from the ceiling over the 
Speaker’s desk. Within it nestled a 
cluster of loudspeaker horns. Scat- 
tered throughout the chamber micro- 
phones picked up Congressmen’s shouts 
and murmurs. 


Acoustics: <A _ first-termer, Karl 
Stefan of Nebraska, had objected to 
the House’s woeful acoustics. With ev- 
eryone walking around and talking at 
once, he complained, he couldn’t hear. 
Whole bills went through without his 
knowing anything about them! 


Stefan introduced a resolution calling 


The Parker Family: They Introduced a Suckling Babe to Congress 


for a study of the chamber’s sound 
properties. Then the House Accounts 
Committee ordered David Lynn, Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, to experiment with 
amplifiers. While members relaxed over 
the week-end, Radio Corporation of 
America installed the loudspeakers. 

The immediate result—worse hubbub 
than before. Congressmen not only re- 
sented the confusion of noise. They also 
objected to visitors hearing such per- 
sonal conversation as: “Why don’t you 
drop over to my office for a dram of 
Scotch ?” 

Soft-voiced orators found the ampli- 
fiers a boon. But Representative Thom- 
as Blanton, whose voice habitually 
rises to a bull-bellow, sneered. ‘‘Who,” 
he demanded, “put this monkey busi- 
ness in here?” 

Speaker Byrns consoled him: “It will 
be out of here in a couple of days. 
Don’t worry about that.” 

Two days later mechanics tore out 
the apparatus. RCA lost its temporary 
try-out gamble—and footed the instal- 
lation bill. 


MorHueER: Not loudspeakers alone got 
thrown out of the House last week. 
One afternoon Speaker Byrns happened 
to glance at the gallery. His mouth 
flew open. Then it snapped an order. 


Joseph Sinnott, veteran doorkeeper, 
advanced with righteous haste on Ev- 
erett Parker, a Tennessee share-crop- 
per, and his family. The farmer had 
come to Washington to “get some shoes 
for the kids.” Sinnott sent the group 
scooting out of their gallery seats. 
With utter unconcern, Mrs. Parker had 
been suckling her infant. 


+ 
ROOSEVELTS: Mother Has Last 
Word, John Stays Nearer Home 


Last week Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt 
showed again who bosses the family. 
The President had asked J. N. Darling, 
Biological Survey Chief, to find his 
youngest son a CCC camp job. Darling 
agreed. John Roosevelt, 19-year-old 
Harvard Sophomore, looked forward to 
a Summer of hard work in Oregon’s 
tall timber. 

But Mrs. Roosevelt wouldn’t hear of 
it. Send her youngest to the other end 
of the country? Nothing doing. So 
they compromised. John will swing 
pick and shovel near Nashville. For 
the Tennessee Valley Authority he will 
work without pay. He will get the 
same food and observe the same rules 
as his fellow-workers. 


ALASKA: Wave of Discontent in 
North Makes Ripple in Capitol 


In 1923 Henry C. Wallace, the pres- 
ent Secretary of Agriculture’s father, 
visited Matanuska Valley, Alaska. He 
prophesied: “Some time now far away, 
when our lands have become exhausted, 
we may have to go up there to coax food 
from the soil, but I hope I will never 
have to go there to follow a plow with a 
mosquito net over my head.” 
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Matanuska Valley: Senator Vandenberg Called It a Crazy Adventure 


Last week, in the same remote valley, 
trouble brewed among colonists sent 
there to coax food from the soil. Two 
pals, Al Covert and John Bradley, 
spoke ugly words: “You keep your 
mouth shut or I'll shut it for you!” 
They went for each other, tripped, and 
grappled in the dust. 

The friends’ flare-up didn’t surprise 
bystanders who pried them apart. Re- 
bellion threatened the colony started 
only a month before by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. A 
storm of squawks drifted 5,000 miles, 
reverberated in the United States Sen- 
ate, and clouded the brow of Relief Ad- 
ministrator Harry Hopkins. , 


Promises: In dispatches to friends 
and relatives, the down-and-out Mid- 
western farmers shipped to Matanuska 
to get a New Deal told of an empty pot 
at rainbow’s end. 

The government had promised them 
adeauate protection against vigorous 
Arctic Winters. The colonists found 
themselves, after a month in the valley, 
with only tents for shelter. The rainy 
season starts in a few weeks. Mothers 
protested the colonists’ one doctor could 
not care for 200 families. 


Malcontents also carped because the 
government won’t pay them to clear 
their own land. They mentioned old 
seeds that wouldn’t sprout and the max- 
imum Alaskan growing season of 100 
days. 

Little by little the lack of rudimen- 
tary conveniences got under the 20th- 
century pioneers’ skin. They felt crude 
sanitation facilities might induce an epi- 
demic. Tentwives, comparing prices in 








the commissary and in stores at Palmer, 
found camp prices several notches 
higher. 

Many supplies, moreover, had not ar- 
rived. A vanguard of transient work- 
ers failed to clear roads or dig wells. 
Wagons and 120 horses should have ar- 
rived from Seattle. The horses came, 
but instead of wagons the colonists 
found five tons of paper towels. 

In general the colonists, who left Min- 
nesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin with 
hopes soaring, blamed mismanagement 
on remote control from Washington. 
They accused the government of send- 
ing political plum-seekers to direct the 
project. Some even agitated for an on- 
the-spot dictator. Six families signed 
up to return home. 


EXPLANATIONS: In Washington, Sena- 
tor Arthur Vandenburg espoused the 
colonists’ cause. He denounced the proj- 
ect as “an utterly untenable and ridic- 
ufous proposition a crazy adven- 
ture.” The Senate speedily adopted his 
motion ordering Hopkins to explain con- 
ditions. 


In his report the lean administrator 
admitted construction lagged by three 
weeks. But, he explained, FERA was 
rushing men and materials to provide 
wooden houses before Winter. He 
laughed off the charge that disease 
threatened the colony. He said a few 
children spotted with measles or puffed 
with mumps constituted the reported 
“epidemic.” 

Hopkins further asserted his field 
men told him only a small percentage of 
colonists felt discouraged. Some men 
with nothing better to do sat around all 


day and groused, according to Eugene 
Carr, FERA trouble-shooter dispatched 
to the valley to coordinate colonists. 
Carr’s arrival revived the colony’s mo- 
rale.- First he sliced prices at the com- 
missary. He assured the disgruntled 
group they would have adequate homes 
by Autumn, that additional laborers 
would be imported, and that “discordant 
elements” would not stay. Don Irwin, 
rangy resident manager, sniffed at the 
“greatly exaggerated” charges. 
Anthony J. Dimond, Alaska territo- 
rial delegate, told interviewers: “I sus- 
pect some of the settlers are just begin- 
ning to realize their venture was not a 
lark.” 


COMMUNISM: University Gets a 
Clean Bill; Professor Doesn’t 


Lucille Norton went to the University 
of Chicago a year ago, “a normal girl 
with normal interests.” But scarcely 
six months passed before her uncle, 
Charles R. Walgreen, detected Com- 
munistic leanings in his ward. The drug 
magnate’s howl of dismay prompted a 
State Senate investigation. 

Last week four of the five investigat- 
ing Senators signed a report. They 
found “testimony offered by Mr. Wal- 
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THE PRESIDENT: 
Allotted $50,000,000 of work relief funds for 
the establishment of a National Youth Ad- 
ministration under the supervision of Au- 
brey Williams (see page 31). 
Signed a Congressional joint resolution ex- 


tending for 60 days Federal insurance of 
bank deposits up to $5,000. 
Asserted that he would fight for retention of 


the ‘‘death sentence” clause in the Utility 
Holding Company Bill despite the objec- 
tions of House leaders. 


SENATE: 

Passed, 45 to 32, Bankhead Farm Tenancy 
Bill, authorizing a government-guaranteed 
$1,000,000,000 bond issue to aid tenant 
farmers buy their own farms; sent it to 
House. 

Passed, without record vote, a substitute for 
the House’s airmail bill eliminating a pro- 
posed 20 per cent increase in rates; sent it 
to House. 

Time in debate: 20 hours 35 minutes. 


HOUSE: 

Passed, 194 to 186, the Ship Subsidy Bill to 
allow outright government subsidies to the 
merchant marine for operation and con- 
struction: sent it to Senate. 

Passed, unanimously, the Wagner-McLaugh- 
lin Bill incorporating the American Na- 
tional Theatre and Academy for the fur- 
therance of the drama in America; sent it 
to the President. 

Time in debate: 35 hours 24 minutes. 


DEPARTMENTS: 

Secretary of Commerce Roper approved rigid 
rules for future safety at sea in the event 
of marine disaster. 

Treasury Department’s Coast Guard asked 
the Work Relief Administration for $27,- 
013,000 with which to build or buy 183 
boats to combat liquor smugglers. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins persuaded leaders 
of the United Mine Workers of America to 
postpone through July 31 the strike of 400, - 
000 bituminous coal miners called for last 
Monday. 


OTHER AGENCIES: 

NRA Research and Planning Division re- 
ported that corporate security holders had 
profited most from the boom in the 1920s 
and suffered least from the depression in 
the 1930s. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended June 27) 


Receipts 606 cessed oracbocsess $56,648,640.18 
Expenditures .....ceceeseeeee++$138,082, 854.47 
Balance ....-.cccces eoccecce + $1,905,157,086.24 
Deficit, fiscal year ..nseeeess:s $3,472,347,894.20 


Public debt ......eeee0+e++++$28,665,773, 433.53 
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General Johnson: He Came to New York 
and Joined the Saints and Sinners 


green does not prove the charges 
against the University. . .” They did, 
however, urge retirement of Robert 
Morss Lovett, Professor of English and 
an editor of the prominent liberal week- 
ly, The New Republic. He “cannot be 
an asset to any forward-looking Amer- 
ican educational institution.” 

But the fifth, Senator Charles W. 
Baker, who sponsored the investiga- 
tion, stuck to his guns in a one-man re- 
port: “The university has lost its use- 
fulness. . .” 


HOOVER: He Won’t Run, But He 
Wants to Drive the Elephant 


“Who but Hoover?” asked the Re- 
publicans in 1932. “Anybody but Hoov- 
er,” plead G. O. P. leaders today. 

The ex-President’s recent tours and 
speeches filled his party with dismay. 
Last month Congressional Republicans 
begged the man who polled almost 16,- 
000,000 votes in 1932 to deny aspira- 
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tions for the 1936 candidacy. In his 
Palo Alto home, Mr. Hoover remained 
silent. 

Last week a confidential message 
came to Washington from California. 
Washington reporters heard of it and 
let the cat out of the bag. 

The ex-President, they reported, 
will continue in private life. Mr. Hoov- 
er intended to declare as much some 
time in late Summer—he didn’t want 
voters to know about it yet. 

But he wants to remain his party’s 
titular head, retaining his prestige as 
spokesman: he still has something to 
tell the country. As for the legislators 
who tried to smoke him out, he told 
them: absence of virile Congressional 
leadership makes it incumbent on him 
to remain at the helm. 


& 
JOHNSON: Ex-NRA Head Takes a 
Job Under ‘Boondoggling’ WPA 


General Hugh S. Johnson found the 
Blue Eagle an expensive bird to feed. 
His $6,000 a year salary as NRA head 
did not begin to pay his expenses. He 
resigned last October $30,000 or more 
poorer than the day in June, 1933, he 
became the bird’s guardian. 

The NRA’S ex-dictator recouped by 
pounding a portable typewriter. He 
wrote Saturday Evening Post articles 
and a daily column for United Feature 
Syndicate. In a dispatch from Louis- 
ville, Ky., early last week he attacked 
a pet Administration plan. 


“The new ‘work relief’ is not public 
works ... It may all be good horse 
sense, but it looks like four billion 
dollars worth of boondoggling to me.” 


Readers of late evening editions 
stared in surprise at the General’s 
comments. Front page bulletins in the 
same papers proclaimed him Works 
Progress Administrator for New York 
City. <A Presidential hurry call had 
brought the General to Washington. 
From a White House -luncheon he 
emerged head of a $220,000,000 work 
relief_project. 


He will draw no pay. Hence the 
Senate will not have to confirm his ap- 
pointment. But for each day he works 
he will draw $25 expenses. 

From the White House interview, 
Johnson flew to New York to see the 
Louis-Carnera fight. He stayed on to 
study the city’s work relief set-up. To 
reporters he outlined a program—no 
politics, no graft, real jobs. He had 
not yet prepared details: 

“I’m not going to butt into this 
thing until I know what I’m doing, and 
right now I don’t know nothing.” 


MUNITIONS: Nye Wants Narrow 
Limits on Shipbuilding Profit 


Few news-reel shots please American 
moviegoers more than the familiar 
column of huge battleships crashing 
through mountainous waves. 

But for the past year, audiences have 
patted their palms with mental reser- 
vations: they applaud the men who 
man the ships but distrust the men 
who made them. 

Newspapers, magazines, the cinema 
itself, have pictured munitions makers 
as ogres who stir up wars and sell 
arms to both sides. In April, 1934, the 
Senate appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate the munitions industry. 

Last week its head, Senator Gerald 
P. Nye, submitted a strong prelimi- 
nary report on naval shipbuilders: 

“Some of them are certainly not 
above suspicion of willingness to wave 
the flag or to circulate war scares in 
the plain and simple interests of their 
own pocketbooks, regardless of results.” 

The North Dakotan and his investi- 
gators urged that Congress legislate 
to prevent collusion in bidding, and to 
limit profits. 

“If there was no collusion, there was 
a sympathetic understanding among 
the big companies of each other’s de- 
sires. If there were no conversations 
about bidding among them, there was 
telepathy.” 

Work in “private yards cost the 
government from one to two million 
dollars more a cruiser than the Navy 
yards ...A series of bids are put be- 
fore the navy and the navy has to take 
the low one, and the taxpayers have to 
hope and pray that the low one is with- 
in a few million dollars of being rea- 
sonable.” 

The Nye Committee would limit ship- 
building profits to 5 per cent of the 
cost, where the government assumes 
the construction insurance risk; to 10 
per cent where it does not. 

The day following the report, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt signed a $468,684,379 
Naval Appropriation Bill, largest since 
the World War. During the fiscal year 
1936 the roaring clatter of riveting ma- 
chines will announce the birth of 24 
new warships; 66 others will near com- 
pletion. Private yards will build 13 of 
the 24 new ships. The navy’s aerial 
arm will get 555 new units. Eleven 
thousand volunteer bluejackets will 
swell the fleet’s enlisted strength of 
93,500. But the navy will still be 54 
vessels shy of the treaty limit. 
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DIPLOMACY: Duce Prepares for an Abyssinian 


Harvest; France Still Bitter Over German Submarines 


A little racing car pulled up one 
sunny morning last week beside a 
wheat field in the reclaimed Pontine 
marshes 45 miles southeast of Rome. 
Out stepped a short, stocky man of 51, 
in high boots, riding breeches, tweed 
sports coat, white yachting cap, and 
goggles. 

To a worshipful peasant he said: 

“Don’t call me ‘Excellency.’ I’m only 
a simple State employe.” He pulled off 
his coat, rolled up his sleeves, and 
climbed on a threshing machine. For 
more than an hour, in a temperature 
of 100 in the shade, Benito Mussolini 
tossed sheaves into a thresher. 

Then he knocked off to eat bread, 
cheese, and bologna, gulp a glass of 
wine, and drive 5 miles further to 
Sabaudia. After another hour’s work, 
stripped to the waist, he toured Lit- 
toria, Italy’s newest province, to check 
on a reclamation program that began 
nine years ago. 


RECLAMATION: On land _ reclaimed 
from 2,000 square miles of malarial 
marshes Mussolini has settled 60,000 
farm workers. But even this project, 
which daunted the ancient Roman Em- 
pire and then Napoleon, faded in im- 
portance before the “reclamation” pro- 
gram the Duce outlined last week to 
Anthony Eden. 

Reports trickling out of Mussolini’s 
big marble-floored ofiice indicated he 
had given Britain’s roving ambassador 
a double jolt. He announced flatly that 
he intended to establish a protectorate 
over Abyssinia’s 350,000 square miles. 
He also threatened to quit the League 
of Nations if Geneva objected. Among 
his many duties, Eden has charge of 
Britain’s relations with the League. 

An Italian walkout, following those 
of Japan and Germany, would destroy 
what little remains of the .League’s 
prestige. Eden found himself in a 
ticklish spot. He didn’t dare offend 
Mussolini, a potential ally. But he 
couldn’t promise to exert pressure to 
make ‘S‘eneva ignore the Italo-Abyssin- 
ian row. 

As a solution, Mussolini reputedly 
advanced a formula. The League must 
recommend that Abyssinia, because it 
had failed to abolish slavery, be de- 
moted to mandate or protectorate sta- 
tus and handed over to Italy. This, he 
argued, would save everybody’s face. 


The scheme gave Eden little comfort. 
Powerful feudal chiefs would revolt if 
the Abyssinian Government ordered 
them to free their slaves. For their 
part, the slaves have often rejected 
freedom—they prefer serfdom to star- 
vation. Five thousand years of slavery, 
says Emperor Haile Selassie, cannot 
end overnight. Yet he has promulgat- 
ed laws to end it in one generation. 
Now children of slaves become free 
at birth. 


The British envoy came to a gloomy 
conviction: Mussolini awaits only the 
end of the Abyssinian rainy season to 
grab the dusky kingdom. Tanks and 
troops can’t advance through its water- 
soaked chicka, the sticky mud natives 
build their huts with. During the week 
the number of Italian soldiers sent to 
Africa passed 100,000, with 125,000 
more scheduled to arrive by the time 
the rains end in late September or 
early October. 

In the Netherlands, the Italo-Abys- 
sinian conciliation commission con- 
sidered the border clash which pre- 
cipitated the present row. Members 
probably felt they were wasting time. 
They had no authority on such ques- 
tions as Mussolini’s right to force his 
will on 5,500,000 Africans. 

In Addis Ababa, Abyssinia’s eucalyp- 


tus-shaded capital,._Emperor Haile Se- 
lassie concocted another statement. If 
Abyssinia wants “foreign function- 
aries,” it said, she will choose them 
herself. 


Navies: From Rome, Eden went on 
to Paris to see Pierre Laval, French 
Premier and Foreign Minister. He 
found the swarthy Frenchman still sore 
about the Anglo-German naval agree- 
ment negotiated the previous week. To 
correspondents who wanted to know 
what they had talked about, Eden re- 
plied: “Oh, we discussed what should 
be done next. Now that what has been 
done has been done.” 


Meanwhile Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, confirmed 
reports of a submarine supplement to 
the naval agreement. Germany and 
Britain, he told the House of Commons, 
agreed that in any future wars, neither 
would sink merchant ships without 
warning. 


His announcement evoked some 
cheers and many snorts of skepticism. 


KEYSTONE 


Pierre Laval and Capt. Anthony Eden: They Parted Unreconciled 
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YUGOSLAVIA: Newly Freed 


Press Berates Its Liberators 


Last week Yugoslav editors got their 
first real break in seven years: they 
went to press without censorship. 

For this they thanked Prince Regent 
Paul, democratic successor to King 
Alexander, who ruled Yugoslavia dic- 
tatorially from 1929 to his assassina- 
tion last Fall. The Marseille murder 
blew the lid off the old feud between 
the country’s minorities—chiefly the 
Croats and Slovenes—and “Serbian au- 
tocracy.” It took every ounce of the 
Prince Regent’s tact to forestall seri- 
ous dissension. 

Two weeks ago the rift brought a 
new Cabinet crisis. Last week the 
Prince drafted a government he hopes 
will conciliate the kingdom’s warring 
factions. He formed it after summon- 
ing from Zagreb, Croatia’s capital, the 
stormy northern nationalist leader, 
Viadko Matchek. 

The Croat stoutly demanded restora- 
tion of civil liberties and free elections 
by secret ballot to supplant the hand- 
picked Serb Parliament chosen last 
May. He failed to get what he wanted 
and refused to participate in the Cabi- 
net. The new line-up did, however, con- 
tain important sops to minorities. 

For Premier and Foreign Minister, 
Paul picked Milan Stoyadinovich, pol- 
ished Belgrade radio and steamship op- 
erator who held the finance portfolio 
in the preceding Cabinet. Gen. Pera 
Zhivkovich,- iron man in Alexander’s 
dictatorship, retained the War post. 

But the important Interior Ministry 
went to a northern people’s champion— 
Father Anton Koroschetz, Slovene cleri- 
cal leader. The Mohammedan minorities 
likewise obtained a representation in 
Aechmed Spaho, head of the Bosnian 
Moslems, who became Communications 
Minister. 


To the Interior Ministry, Father Kor- 
oschetz moved books and documents 
from his furnished room. Here the 
elderly, blue-eyed priest has a bed, a 
writing table, two armchairs, a prayer 
desk, and one luxury—a supply of 3- 
cent Trabucco cigars. 

For two days jubilant sectional edi- 
tors enjoyed their new freedom by rant- 
ing against the new ministry as a tool 
of the Serbs. Then Father Koroschetz 
called in the more violent writers. They 
must curb their pens or he would re- 
store censorship. 


a 
GERMANY: Hitler Sentences 


Unwed Aryans to Hard Labor 


Many a comely Fraulein last week 
looked in the mirror and sighed. What 
would six months’ hard work in a sun- 
baked potato field do to that rose-petal 
complexion ? . 

Hitler, who insists that woman’s 
principal function is motherhood, ob- 
viously didn’t care. He had just de- 
cided to conscript all unmarried 
“Aryans” between 18 and 25 for 
“honorary” service with pick and 
shovel. 

Last week’s Cabinet decree exempted 
only Jews or persons deprived of citi- 
zenship. For males, it set six months’ 
labor service, in addition to a year’s 
military training. It summoned one 
group of 200,000 young men to report 
Oct. 1, a second of equal size next 
April 1. 

For the time being, the Cabinet called 
up no women and set no female labor 
term. But officials indicated the girls’ 
turn would come next year. Daughters 
of poor families looked forward to it 
as an adventure. But those accus- 
tomed to soft living shuddered. 

Up to last week, labor service for 
either sex stood on the books as “vol- 
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WIDE WORLD 


German War-Babies Go Up for Military Service; Meanwhile the 
Government Plans Conscription of Unmarried Women for Labear 


untary.” Actually, unemployed men 
had the choice of joining labor camps 
or surrendering their right to unem- 
ployment relief. Some 240,000 young 
men now work in such camps for board, 
lodging, and a daily allowance of 12 
cents. The women’s labor battalions, 
less generously subsidized by the 
government, can only accommodate 
some 11,000 workers. 

Nazis try to compel other idle women 
to put in twelve unpaid months as 
household servants. But many avoid 
this domestic drudgery by failing to 
register as unemployed. Expan:;'on of 
the labor camp program and stricter 
regimentation of women will make 
such evasions more difficult. 

Wealthy parents deplored the de- 
cree. They saw all kinds of evils in a 
propaganda-ridden barrack life. Dubi- 
ously they discussed with their daugh- 
ters one possible method of escape— 
speedy marriage. 


CHINA: Innocent Bystander the 
Only Victim in Peiping Fight 


Near the Great Wall.100 miles north- 
west of Peiping, 700 Chinese soldiers 
brooded last week over two decrees 
sent by Nanking but dictated by Tokyo. 
The first dismissed their popular com- 
mander, Gen. Sung Che-yuan, as Gov- 
ernor of Chahar. The second ordered 
them to withdraw from the province. 

They decided not to take it lying 
down. So they marched to the border 
and attacked an outpost of 150 Japa- 
nese and Manchukuoans. For three 
days battle raged. Then Japanese re- 
inforcements rushed up and the pro- 
vincials vanished. 

That night a still smaller band of 
Chinese and Koreans resolved on a 
dramatic coup. Sixty men clad in muf- 
ti boarded an armored train at Feng- 
tai and started 12 miles north toward 
Peiping. 

Spies identified their leader as Pai 
Chien-wu, formerly adviser to Gen. Wu 
Pei-fu who in 1920 trimmed Chinese 
armies subservient to Japan. Appar- 
ently Pai hoped to duplicate Wu’s feat 
and start a revolution against Nippon. 
The train thus left at his disposal for- 
merly belonged to Gen. Yu MHsueh- 
chung, whom Japanese war lords re- 
cently deposed as Governor of Hopei 
Province. 

Before dawn Friday the locomotive 
puffed close to the Yungtingmen gate 
in Peiping’s southern wall. The rebels 
obviously intended to crash through. 
But somebody fired a few warning 
shots. Promptly Nationalist troops tore 
up the rails that lead into the city and 
closed the immense gate. 

Then attackers and defenders opened 
up with rifles and machine guns. Twice 
the train retreated and returned. Fi- 
nally its 3-inch gun poured out several 
rounds. Shrapnel burst high in the air 
above the Temple of Heaven’s green 
and yellow roof tiles. Then the rebel 
train backed off. 

Frightened officials clamped down 
martial law. Japanese planes circled 
ominously over the city while Japanese 
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officers conferred with American, Brit- 
ish, French, and Italian garrisons on 
the possibility of joint action. Under 
the Boxer protocol of 1901, foreign gar- 
risons claim the right to keep the rail- 
way open to the sea. 

But the rebels didn’t come back. Chi- 
nese authorities, checking up on casu- 
alties, found that hours of heavy firing 
had produced only one—a coolie. Even 
that was a mistake. A trench mortar 
shell, aimed at the train 600 yards 
from the wall, had fallen 150 yards 
short. 


. 
MONACO: Casino Needs System 


To Beat the Depression’s Game 


Legend says a prophet once gazed at 
a village on the Mediterranean shore 
and exclaimed: ‘‘Monaco on the rock, 
which neither sows nor reaps, and yet 
must eat!” From 1861 until the de- 
pression, its citizens piled up a golden 
harvest from the Monte Carlo Casino. 
But last week they wondered how 
much longer they would eat. 

The tiny Monegasque principality, 
supported almost entirely by gambling, 
has a deficit of 10,000,000 francs ($660,- 
000). For two years or more, un- 
employment and discontent have ridden 
the 22,000 inhabitants. The great 
hotels on which they live are almost 
empty. 

To lure back the tourists, Rene Leon, 
the Casino’s manager, recently reduced 
minimum stakes from 20 francs to 5, 
and abolished the company’s 5 per cent 
commission on every bet. The pale- 
faced, red-haired director bought up 
gold dollars to gleam on the green 
baize tables, but this tempted no one. 
Sometimes the roulette wheels spin 








GLOBE 


At the Monte Carlo Casino: It Now Takes Less Time to Count the Winnings 


for a stake of less than a hundred 
francs. 

Receipts for 1934-35 totaled only 
70,000,000 francs ($4,620,000 current- 
ly); in the best year, 1926-27, the 
management reported a larger net 
profit—$5,000,000 gold. 

Two weeks ago Leon resigned. Stock- 
holders, whose shares have dropped 
from $828 to $51, have criticized his 
management. Furthermore, by firing 
elderly employes to economize, he for- 
feited his popularity with the inhabit- 
ants. 

His legendary name often reflected 
that of Europe’s mystery man, Sir 
Basil Zaharoff, said to be the majority 
Casino stockholder. 

Under Leon, who took office ten 
years ago, the Casino never rivaled its 
glories under the Blanc family, which 
founded it. To the green tables the 
Blancs lured kings, queens, and Rus- 
sian Grand Dukes. The ex-Kaiser spent 
years trying to beat the wheel. Once 
he bought a system from a Heidelberg 
professor, and dropped 5,000 louis 
($19,300 gold). 

In those days suicide stalked the 
Casino’s gilded halls and flowery park. 
The management, according to tra- 
dition, used secret passageways to 
spirit off the bodies of those who killed 
themselves at the tables. Sometimes 
officials were said to slip large sums 
in dead men’s pockets to conceal the 
suicide motive. 

Now almost anyone can play. Eve- 
ning dress is no longer prescribed. But 
one of the rules of the founders still 
holds, as Douglas Fairbanks Jr. and 
Laura La Plante just learned. An at- 
tendant last week shunted the stars, 
who are making a picture in Monaco, 
to the “kitchen” room and its 5 franc 
limit. As “salaried employes working 





in the principality” they could risk no 
more. Natives may not play at all. 
Last week, while officials tried to 
raise a 40,000,000-franc bond issue to 
save the Casino, politicians got an- 
other prosperity idea. They talked of 
making romantic Monte Carlo a 
European Reno. 


FRANCE: The Mayor of Paris 
Settles an Affair of Honor 


An open letter to M. Jean Chiappe: 

“It is true I once committed the error 
of not forbidding my son to belong to 
your prefecture (of police). I have only 
one excuse .. . I did not know the bad 
side of your nature ... Now more than 
ever I believe you are a dangerous and 
low politician. You have nothing im- 
mortal to your credit except perhaps 
in the annals of the minor underworld 
and corridors of shady finance.” 

The author of these insults, Pierre 
Godin, former President of the Munic- 
ipal Council of Paris, also called his 
old friend a war slacker. 

The stocky, hot-tempered Corsican 
promptly challenged. Since his dismis- 
sal as Prefect of Police, which inspired 
the Paris riots of Feb. 6 last vear, 
Chiappe has tripped on debonair high 
heels through the provinces, shaking 
hands, pounding backs, and hogging 
the spotlight. Fascists and other con- 
servatives made him into a sort of 
tinhorn 20th century political Napoleon. 
Through their newspapers, Francois de 
Wendel, arms manufacturer, and Er- 
nest Mercier, utilities magnate, groomed 
him as the coming anti-government 
leader. 

Last week Chiappe staged a come- 
back, becoming President of the Munic- 
ipal Council—Mayor of Paris—by 55 
votes out of 90. 

Five days later the 57-year-old ex- 
police chief met his antagonist in a 
private garden near the Bois de Bou- 
logne. The referee gravely marked off 
25 paces. The principals stood back to 
back. Godin, 60, thickset and partly 
bald with a gray goatee, towered sev- 
eral inches above his black-eyed little 
opponent. 

They marched apart grimly, turned, 
and fired. Both missed. Dueling rules 
gave them one more shot apiece. Go- 
din fired alone. While he, seconds, and 
surgeons held their breath, Chiappe 
carefully sighted. Then he pulled the 
trigger. 

Godin fell with a hole in his pants. 
The bullet had grazed his right thigh. 
Chiappe strode from the field without 
shaking hands. 


CHALLENGE: Tennis Star Crosses 
W ords With Friend Across the Channel 


Jean Borotra made his reputation on 
tennis courts. His exuberance, ready 
laugh, and inevitable beret gave him 
the “color” promoters dream of. He 
made his money selling gasoline pumps. 
In one good year his income tax ap- 
proximated $100,000. 

In 1933, at the age of 36, Borotra 
admitted he had started to slip. He 
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Jean Borotra: Swords or Pistols Needed He None 


would play no more in Davis Cup sin- 
gles. Last month, paired with Marcel 
Bernard, he could not even win a dou- 
bles match. The Australians eliminat- 
ed the French. 

Last week cables flashed alarming 
news. The Bounding Basque faced a 
duel! Didier Poulain, thick-set tennis 
expert of L’Auto, daily Bible of the 
Paris sports world, had attacked Bo- 
rotra for sticking to his two-year-old 
decision. After Borotra observed that 
Poulain wrote with “evident lack of 
good faith,” Poulain dashed off a chal- 
lenge. 

Borotra received it at Wimbledon. “I 
would rather leave my skin on the field 
than alter one word!” he barked. Then 
he lost a hard-fought five-set singles 
match. Was he worried? 

No, Borotra told correspondents. Ad- 
mirers informed him Poulain was an 
expert swordsman. The tennis star in- 
dicated he would rely on a pistol. He 
added that social and business engage- 
ments would prevent him, unfortunate- 
ly, from meeting Poulain at once. 

Both men chose seconds. Meanwhile 
Dorothy Jackson Poulain, American 
wife of the challenger, arrived in New 
York. She appeared surprised at the 
hubbub. “I think it will blow over. 
They were good friends when I left 
France a week ago.” 

Poulain denied he was a fencing 
wizard. “I have not practised for a 
long time.” Yet Borotra took a few 
fencing lessons. He also let it be known 





that he would brush up on his pistol 
shooting. 

Saturday Borotra announced the duel 
was off. “Everything has been settled 
to my satisfaction,” he said. The row 
had made excellent publicity for an ag- 
ing tennis star with a sideline of gaso- 
line pumps. 


+ 
BRITAIN: 10,000,000 Cast Votes 


Against Arms and War Gains 


At the door of a London flat, a so- 
cial worker hesitated. The hallway 
rang with the shrill, angry shouts of a 
family quarrel within. Nevertheless, 
he knocked. A woman opened. “Come 
’ere, ’Arry,” she called after the visitor 
had said a few words. “There’s a gen- 
tleman wants to talk to us about 
peace.” 

Since last Fall, 11,627,765 voters of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
have filled out a peace ballot circulated 
by the League of Nations Union. Last 
week Viscount Cecil, the president, 
stretched his gaunt, awkward frame 
before a large audience in Albert Hall, 
London. His deep-set eyes glowed with 
pride. 

Answers to his five questions proved 
that Britons stand overwhelmingly for 
peace and international cooperation. 

“Should Britain remain a member of 
the League ?” 11,090,387 said yes; 355,- 
883 no. 


“Are you in favor of an all-round 
reduction of armaments by internation- 
al agreement?” Yes, 10,470,489; no, 
862,775. Almost as many—10,417,329 
—voted for the abolition of private 
profits in arms. Against an aggressor, 
10,027,608 favored economic sanctions; 
yet only 6,784,368 would take military 
measures. Nine and a half million vot- 
ed for abolition of military aircraft. 

“On every one of the five questions,” 
Lord Cecil proclaimed in his impressive, 
aristocratic manner, “the number of 
affirmative answers is larger than that 
of the votes given for any single party 
in any general election except that in 
the last abnormal election (1931) the 
votes given to the Conservatives were 
just greater. 

“The ballot is a solemn declaration 
by a free, educated people of their will 
on vital issues on which they feel with 
passionate intensity. It is for those 
who represent them in Parliament... 
to carry those wishes into effect.” 

The government opposed the referen- 
dum bitterly. Sir John Simon, former 
Foreign Secretary, attacked the phras- 
ing of the private arms profits ques- 
tion. “They want by hook or crook a 
particular answer to this question.” 
Early returns compelled the govern- 
ment to appoint a royal commission to 
investigate the arms traffic. 

In a radio address, one M. P. called 
the whole referendum “just so much 
waste paper.” Yet, with a general elec- 
tion coming on, Lord Cecil felt confi- 
dent that the government would not 
dare consign it to the waste basket. 


PRESENTATION: Queen of Courts 
Makes Bow at Court of Another Queen 


Some fifteen plodding, studied steps. 
Then a sweeping curtsy before a golden 
throne. A second curtsy before another 
throne. Finally fifteen more careful 
steps along a 60-foot red carpet to the 
other side of Buckingham Palace’s 
white and gold ballroom. Time: about 
2 minutes. 

Anticipation of that brief ceremony 
agitates a select group of British and 
American women for months. Last 
week the tension lessened; King George 
remained at Sandringham House 100 
miles northeast of London, recovering 
from catarrh. 

The 1,400 debutantes and matrons 
presented at the last two courts of the 
year curtsied only once—to Queen 
Mary. 

For the first night Her Majesty chose 
a gown of opalescent paillettes. Her 
youngest son, the Duke of Kent, in scar- 
let uniform of Colonel-in-Chief of the 
Royal West Kent Regiment, escorted 
her to the throne. For the last presen- 
tation she wore a gold, diamante-em- 
broidered gown. The Prince of Wales, 
in kilts, stood at her right. 

Twenty-three Americans made their 
bow, including Helen Hull Jacobs, 
American tennis champion. Her dip- 
ping, satin-sheathed figure recalled a 
presentation six years ago. Then cables 
flashed the name of another curtsying 
California champion—Helen Wills, now 
Mrs. Helen Wills Moody, who in 1933 de- 
faulted to Miss Jacobs. 
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BARTLETT: Looking Like ‘Lost 
Soul in Hell’? Got Him His Ship 


Last week, Captain Bob Bartlett 
headed what he always calls his “little 
Morrissey” northward for the eleventh 
time since 1925. As the schooner put 
out from West New Brighton, New 
York harbor craft tooted their usual 
farewell. Captain Bob tooted back— 
but only once. The noise disturbed 
Anna Bar Dove, his 6-month-old grand- 
niece. 

He took Anna only to City Island. 
There he put her politely but firmly 
ashore. Bartlett feels “bound to admit” 
he has a few superstitions. So he’ll 
have no women aboard a vessel of his: 
they bring bad luck. 

The Morrissey carried Bartlett’s cus- 
tomary crew of eleven Newfoundland- 
ers, nine boys sailing for the adven- 
ture of it, and a Guernsey cow. The 
cow is a gift for his mother who still 
lives in Brigus, Newfoundland, where 
Captain Bob was born in 1875. “If 
women are bad luck at sea,” he grants, 
“they are equally good luck on the 
beach.” Since no other woman but one 
ever entered his life, he cherishes his 
mother even more than the Morrissey, 
the only other thing he really cares 
about. 


MasTER. MarRiInER: Bartlett never 
married. He did once propose to a 
Newfoundland girl. She wanted to get 
married right away. But Captain Bob 
had only one year to go to complete 
the six years of service aboard mer- 
chant vessels that the British Board of 
Trade requires for a master mariner’s 
license. He wanted to wait the year 
out before the wedding. She didn’t. 

Robert Abram Bartlett grew up in 
Brigus, descendant of a long line of 
fishermen. His mother intended him 
for the ministry. Dutifully he attended 
the Methodist College at St. John’s. 
But the sea ran in his blood. By 
the time he was 18 he commanded his 
own fishing vessel. 

In 1897, Bob got a berth with his 
Uncle Samuel aboard Admiral Peary’s 
Windward, and his first taste of North 
Polar exploration. He never got over 
it. He commanded the Roosevelt in 
1905 on Peary’s unsuccessful drive for 
the Pole. In 1909 Peary reached his 
goal; Bartlett again commanded the 
Roosevelt. 

That won Captain. Bob fame as an 
Arctic sailor, and provided adventurous 
material for books and lectures. But it 
brought him a share of trouble—by 
making him a central participant in 
the famous word battle whether Cook 
or Peary had really reached the Pole. 

Reporters and lionizing ladies also 
wanted to know why Peary didn’t take 
Bartlett to the Pole with him. Captain 
Bob never bothered to explain. As a 
matter of fact Peary left him behind as 
second in command. If anything hap- 
pened to Peary, he wanted Bartlett to 
get his men and word of his accom- 
plishments back to safety. 
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asia Bob Bartlett Allows No Women Aboard His Ship. They Bring Bad Luck 


Lost Sout: Since childhood illnesses, 
Captain Pob has never been sick. 
Hardy life and simple food may ac- 
count for the fine condition of his 
husky 200-pound body. He won't eat 
bananas. They don’t disagree with 
him; they remind him of his appren- 
tice days: “I used to have to cart the 
wretched things up from the Carib- 
bean.” 

A strictly Methodist upbringing 
made him a teetotaler. It didn’t check 
his swearing. Movie companies care- 
fully censor his film speeches. Radio 
announcers shoot questions at him ev- 
cry time they see a lusty Bartlett oath 
on the way. 

He became an American citizen be- 
fore the war. During it he served with 
the American Navy as superintendent 
of transportation. In New York, scout- 
ing for something to do after the Armi- 
stice, he met Commodore James B. 
Ford of the Larchmont Yacht Club. 
Ford remarked he seemed “like a lost 
soul in hell” and asked why he didn’t 
go cod-fishing or sealing. Bartlett 
shouted: He hadn’t enough money “to 
buy a rowboat, let alone a schooner.” 
So Ford bought him the 30-year-old 
Effie M. Morrissey. 


Bartlett fished the first Summer— 
and lost money: “However, we’d had a 
damned fine sail.” Since then he’s 
chartered his schooner to rich men and 
rich men’s sons who want to go along 
for the fishing and hunting and any 
work they feel inclined to do. Bartlett 
keeps busy with navigating and 
studying currents on his own initiative 
for the United States Hydrographic Of- 
fice. 


Boomer: In Winter he stays on land 
in the old-fashioned Murray Hill Hotel 
in New York. Into his small inside 
room he has jammed trunks, chests, 
papers, and books as only a sea cap- 
tain can jam them. Across the mirror 
of his bureau he hangs about 200 ties. 
He lives simply and frugally: charter 
fees, returns from lectures, books, and 
movies barely take care of his ship and 
crew. 


He walks a lot. He talks—in a 
Newfoundland voice that combines 
Scottish burr and Irish brogue and ev- 
en in a whisper never descends below 
a shout. 

Eagerly he waits for each June, to 
sail again in the Morrissey. If he had 
his whole life over again: “I should be 
a sailor just the same.” 
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Henry Ford: $1,500,000,000—Tax: $1,350,000,000 
(See Page 5) 
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SCREEN: Grace Moore’s Latest 
Film Takes High Hat Off Opera 


Producers often give pictures ‘‘sneak” 
previews to test audience reaction. 
They rush a film unheralded into a 
small movie house, running it with the 
featured film. Then they make final 
cuts or additions. It’s lucky Columbia 
held a “sneak” for Grace Moore’s new 
picture, “Love Me Forever.” Critics 
pounced on a typical Hollywood exag- 
geration: 40 voices sang the famous 
“Rigoletto” quartet. 

Studio executives, hastily inserted a 
new scene: One of the characters, re- 
minded by his assistant that a quartet 
requires only four voices, explains that 
he loves music so much, four voices 
wouldn’t be enough. ; 

Despite this boner and the similarity 
in theme to “One Night of Love,” 
Columbia and director Victor Schertz- 
inger achieved a rare mark: “Love Me 
Forever” compared favorably with its 
predecessor, Miss Moore’s first Colum- 
bia film. 

“Love Me Forever” makes no at- 
tempt at narrative distinction. It 
serves with light-hearted humor as a 
humble background for the prima don- 
na’s voice and that of a newcomer, 
Michael Bartlett. The plot’s implaus- 
ibility remains almost unnoticed. 

Miss Moore sings generously: six 
songs and the whole first act of “La 
Boheme.” She even does a hot jazz 
number for the first time—‘Whoa,” 
written by Schertzinger. The golden- 
haired star admitted she didn’t think 
she could do it: “It took me three days 
to get up my courage.” But audiences 
applauded all her numbers. She seemed 
in even finer voice than in the previous 
film. 

Miss Moore plays a newly-poor who 
accidentally meets a gambling night 
club owner, Steve Corelli (Leo Car- 
rillo). After he hears her sing, his 
consuming interest in music—plus the 
fact that he falls in love with her— 
prompts him to become an amateur 
impresario. Under his guidance she 
climbs the golden ladder to a contract 
with the Metropolitan. 

Then the film goes melodramatic. 
Corelli, who gambled his fortune on 
his protege, believes she loves someone 
else. He disappears. But on the night 
of the singer’s operatic debut, she finds 
him again. 

At the premiere in Radio City Music 
Hall, audiences applauded Carrillo’s 
acting. They also liked Bartlett, who 
sings opposite Miss Moore. 

“Love Me Forever” takes its name 
from the song of that name, also writ- 
ten by Schertzinger. An assistant pro- 
ducer objected to the title originally in- 


tended for it: “On the Wings of Song.” ! 


He feared the public might mistake it 
for an aviation picture. But no matter 
what they called it, they had decided 
that it would take the high hat off 
opera. It did. 

Meanwhile Miss Moore, in Europe on 
a vacation, continued her vocal tri- 
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Grace Moore in ‘Love Me Forever’ and Grace Moore in 1922 


umphs. In London last month she sang 
“La Boheme” at a Covent Garden 
command performance. She took fifteen 
curtain calls—Queen Mary led the ap- 
plause. In Paris, Miss Moore tri- 
umphed again at the opera. King Leo- 
pold invited her to sing in Brussels, but 
fatigue obliged her to decline. 

Next Winter she will sing in a num- 
ber of Metropolitan performances. 


‘ECSTASY’: U. S. Jury Tries and 


Condemns Czech Moving Picture 


The calendar of the Federal Court 
in New York’s old Post Office building 
last week carried the notice: “The 
United States vs. Two Cans of Motion 
Picture Film.” 

“Two Cans” meant the 4-year-old 
Czechoslovakian film “Ecstasy,” first 
picture ever tried by an American 
jury. Federal Judge John C. Knox 
viewed it in an improvised projection 
room crowded with 100-odd newspaper 
men and lawyers not concerned with 
the case. Then he charged the jury 
to decide ‘‘without prejudice.” If the 
film suggested “lewd thoughts or any- 
thing sensual” it could not be shown. 

For 35 minutes, twelve middle-aged 
businessmen debated. The first ballot 
condemned the picture, 10 to 2. A sec- 
ond allot unanimously found it ob- 
scene, 

The jurors objected to seeing Hedy 
Kiesler, described by Max Reinhardt as 
“the loveliest girl in all Europe,” in 
several nude shots. They also con- 
demned a love scene showing tension 


in the actors’ arm muscles, followed by 
a close-up of Hedy with “an ecstatic 
expression.” 


In Europe, “Ecstasy” aroused divided 
opinions. Scandinavian countries passed 
it. Mussolini—whose moral campaigns 
have extended to fines for kissing 
in public places—allowed it as an 
entry at the Venice International 
Film Exposition last Summer. France, 
after a few week’s Paris run, banned 
the picture on moral grounds. Ger- 
many also vetoed it. Harry Pearlman, 
attorney for Eureka Productions, “Ec- 
stasy’s” American importers, claimed 
the Nazis ‘discovered Miss Kiesler had 
Jewish blood.” 


The collector of the Port of New 
York seized the film upon its arrival 
last November. Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau prohibited its showing 
after a private projection in Washing- 
ton attended by Treasury officials and 
Mrs. Morgenthau. 

















SANDERS OF THE RIVER (London Films) 
Edgar Wallace’s thriller; so handsomely 
filmed that plot banalities don’t matter. 
African tribal scenes and animal shots far 
surpass usual scenes of the kind. Paul 
Robeson, who plays a Congo ‘chief with 
humor, sings three songs set to native mu- 
sic. Leslie Banks, as Commissioner Sanders 
and Nina Mae McKinney's voice and 
beauty materially help the spectacle. 

GINGER (Fox): Designed to rush a new child 
actress into stardom. Jane Withers, who 
played the bloodthirsty brat in “Bright 
Eyes,” rises above the improbable plot by 
sheer ability. The 9-year-old, adopted by a 
wealthy society woman, succeeds in trans- 
forming the fashionable household and its 
owners’ sissy son (Jackie Searl), 
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NEUROSES: Mind That Traveled 
Far Keeps Body Fettered atHome 


Two items in a week’s news en- 
livened conversation of neurologists, 
psychiatrists, and psychologists—those 
scientific frontiersmen who explore 
heights and depths of man’s mind. The 
British Medical Journal reported that 
3,000,000 of Britain’s 45,000,000 suffer 
mental ills; and in Wisconsin some- 
thing happened to Prof. William Ellery 
Leonard. 

Britain faces a serious problem, 
wrote Dr. H. Crichton-Miller of the 
Institute of Medical Psychology, be- 
cause it has too few experts to call for 
the country’s sick. The strangest ills 
of the 3,000,000 British psycho-neurot- 
ics are the phobias: “compulsion neu- 
roses” that under certain circumstances 
provoke anything from vague uneasi- 
ness to abject terror. Most phobiacs 
recognize their psychic  blind-spots. 
They know it’s silly. But still they 
don’t know how to overcome their 
fear of such things as spiders, open 
spaces, wind, closed spaces, or sharp 
knives. 


Ace Case: As this country’s best- 
known phobiac, students of abnormal 
psychology nominate Dr. Leonard, Eng- 
lish professor at the University of 
Wisconsin. Distance-phobia and a ter- 
ror of locomotives dog him. To become 
a terrified mental wreck he need mere- 
ly walk to railroad tracks south of his 
classroom, wander a quarter of a mile 
from the campus, or swim or skate 
more than 50 feet away from Lake 
Mendota’s shore. 

Years ago his mind imposed upon 
him a prison with a radius of four or 
five blocks from his apartment. That 
same mind holds the learning of 30 
centuries and a mastery of a dozen 
ancient and modern languages. 

Lucretius and Empedocles he has 
translated into singing blank verse. His 
translation of Beowulf retains the gruff 
rhythm of the Anglo-Saxon classic. 

Eminent scholars the world over 
have visited Madison to talk with Dr. 
Leonard in his phobic pale. When- 
ever he dared not go out to dinner, 
admirers of his fun-loving, razor-keen 
intellect gayly brought basket parties 
to his home. 

Dr. Leonard’s lean, 6-foot physique 
matches his intellect. Swimming, skat- 
ing, and slashing tennis matches keep 
him fit. He fancies flowing purple bow 
ties like the ones his hero, Lord Byron, 
wore. 


Oricin: The Wisconsin scholar’s 
phobia developed two decades ago. 
Shortly before his marriage in 1909 to 
Charlotte Freeman, friends told him 
his charming bride had inherited in- 
Sanity. Her suicide two years later 
bore this out. 

Shock and small-town slanders that 
he had driven his wife to take poison 
nearly wrecked the widower. One 


afternoon he nearly walked into a bill- 
board locomotive rushing head-on. He 
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collapsed; that Summer the terror of 
going more than a short distance from 
his home turned his hair snow-white. 
In 1914 he married Charlotte Charlton. 
She divorced him last Summer, charg- 
ing mental cruelty. 


Eight years ago Dr. Leonard frank- 
ly placed his neurosis on display in a 
scholarly, self-analytical autobiography, 
“The Locomotive God.” Three uni- 
versity psychology courses employ the 
vivid, yet restrained volume as a text- 
book. 

Frequently phobiacs get cured by 
tracing their lives back to their ter- 
ror’s origin. In Dr. Leonard’s case 
this brought some relief. 


He read scores of books on abnormal 
psychology, then searched childhood 
memories. He recailed standing beside 
a railroad track. With a monstrous 
roar a locomotive suddenly appeared 
like a nightmare beast bent on devour- 
ing him. Hence his hate of locomotives 
and his fear of travel, his life-long 
mental torture. 


Then Leonard sought to identify the 
occasion. He wrote for diagrams of 
his birthplace and school in Plainfield, 
N. J., and studied his mother’s diaries. 
Finally he discovered the date of his 
childhood fright. He was 2 years, 4 
months and 10 days old. 


After a long, dogged mental fight, 
he has widened his prison radius to half 
a mile. Last Saturday, he married 
Grace Golden, verse writer and his 
former pupil. She is 27; on his wedding 
day he was 59 years, 5 months and 4 
days old. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Prof. William Ellery Leonard: He Dares 


Not Wander Far From the Campus 
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RESEARCH: Geologist Reports 
Earth Heating Up, Not Cooling 


Fall’s first chilly blasts always start 
an intellectual boom. Novelists write 
their best books, painters do their best 
pictures, sculptors hammer out their 
finest statuary. This protective instinct, 
deeply embedded in man’s intellect, al- 
so sets scientists off to do their year’s 
keenest research. 

At its last Christmas-week ‘meeting 
in Pittsburgh the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
heard an abundance of brilliant papers. 
Albert Einstein provoked baseball- 
park cheers with his paper, “An Ele- 
mentary Proof of the Theorem Con- 
cerning the Equivalence of Mass and 
Energy.” Dr. John A. Kolmer, Temple 
University Medical School professor, 
told how he had tracked down a re- 
markably effective and now widely 
used infantile paralysis preventive. 

At last week’s A.A.A.S. meetings— 
one in Minneapolis on the University 
of Minnesota campus, the other on the 
University of California’s campus in 
Los Angeles—listeners got fewer papers 
to keep them busy. Laboratory work- 
ers touched with Spring fever and uni- 
versity researchers wearied by grading 
examination papers had found little 
time for reporting new fact finding. 
The cream of the crop: 


ANEMIA: Most doctors blame failure 
of bone-marrow red-blood cell pro- 
duction for pernicious anemia. Dr. 
William P. Murphy, Bostonian who 
shared the Nobel Prize for discovery of 
the liver cure for anemia, last week 
advanced a contrary theory. 

The stomach, he claimed, secretes a 
gastric substance that interacts with 
certain foods to produce blood-build- 
ing factors. An upset in this balance 
by bad food or bad gastric secretion 
may produce anemia. As yet Dr. 
Murphy has not identified the sub- 
stances involved. 

Another section of his paper con- 
tained news more immediately inter- 
esting to anemia sufferers. Dr. Murphy 
announced he had isolated the active 
principle of liver—the crystalline sub- 
stance that makes it an anemia buffer. 
After analysis and direct laboratory 
synthesis of the crystals, anemics who 
loathe gorging calves liver to ward off 
death may get relief. They may be 
able to forego costly and distasteful 
meals of liver in favor of monthly in- 
jections of a crystalline liver solution. 


EartH: In grade schools, children 
learn that the earth was once a seeth- 
ing mass of molten material that 
gradually cooled and developed the 
crust we live on. Eventually it will be- 
come frigid and uninhabitable. 

In Los Angeles, at the A.A.A.S.’s 
Pacific Division meeting, Dr. Bailey 
Willis laughed at this theory. The 68- 
year-old emeritus geology professor at 
Stanford believes quite the reverse: 

Once, the 1,000,000,000 to 10,000,000,- 
000-year-old earth was cool. Finally 
tremendous pressures and the break- 
down of untold billions of atoms in the 
core created its 4,000-mile-diameter 
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molten center. If the earth had once 
been hot, Dr. Willis reasoned, chunks 
of the cooled crust would have sunk 
into its molten mass and resulted in a 
solid center, liquid-shell world. 

Dr. Willis believes the combination 
of central forces will eventually con- 
vert the world into a molten mass and 
finally into a luminous gas body. Thus, 
long eons after the last bit of life turns 
into ashes, the earth will shine like a 
bright star in the solar system. 


TRANSMUTATION: Members of _ the 
American Physical Society, meeting 
with the A.A.A.S. in Minneapolis, heard 
of a discovery that 500 years ago would 
probably have won its inventor the 
title of the world’s greatest man. The 
item: Physicists can now convert lead 
into gold by bombarding lead nuclei 
with high-voltage electrical discharges. 
A.P.S. members opened their eyes, then 
closed them: to make 5 cents worth of 
gold costs $1,000. 
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AAA: Wallace Plow 
Under Huge Crop of Tax Suits 


Hopes to 


Two years ago, in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, Congress offered farm- 
ers bonuses for taking land out of cul- 
tivation and otherwise reducing crop 
production. To raise money for these 
rewards, it authorized the Secretary of 
Agriculture to tax at his discretion 
manufacturers who converted farm 
products into finished goods. 

By a series of executive orders be- 
tween July, 1933 and April, 1935, Secre- 
tary Wallace levied processing taxes 
first on wheat, then on cotton, tobacco, 
corn, hogs, sugar, peanuts, and rice. By 
June he had collected $824,000,000. 

Until a week ago, only a few corpora- 
tions objected. Last October the Hoosac 
Mills Corp. in Boston protested to Fed- 
eral Judge Elisha H. Brewster. But he 
refused to declare the cotton processing 
tax unconstitutional. In Court of 
Claims in January, Continental Mills, 
Inc., began suit to recover wheat pro- 
cessing taxes. In May, John A. Gebe- 
lein, Inc., asked Federal Judge W. Cal- 
vin Chesnut of Baltimore for an in- 
junction to restrain hog tax collections. 

At the end of May the Supreme Court 
ruled NRA unconstitutional and de- 
clared Congress could not delegate leg- 
islative powers to the executive depart- 
ment. That delegation-of-power question 
Hoosac Mills had used as the crux of its 
argument against the processing tax’s 
constitutionality. Its case, by then in 
the Circuit Court of Appeals and far- 
thest alone, seemed likely to be AAA’s 
Supreme Court test. 


In June the House of Representatives 
sought to stave off constitutional ques- 
tions about processing taxes. Into an 
AAA amendment bill, it wrote provi- 
sions adopting Secretary Wallace’s rates 
and outlawing suits to recover taxes al- 
ready collected. Then it passed the 
measure and sent it to the Senate. 

Last week, before the Senate could 
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act, it gota surprise. All over the coun- 
try broke out a rash of processing tax 
suits and decisions. In Buffalo within 
four days, Federal Judge John Knight 
granted two orders to restrain collection 
of the hog tax. Similar restraining or- 
ders in other hog tax cases came from 
Judge William H. Kirkpatrick in Eas- 
ton, Judge Frederick Bryant in Utica, 
N. Y., and Judge William I. Grubb in 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Judge Grubb also issued an injunction 
to prevent collection of the cotton tax. 
At least two flour mills obtained orders 
in Dallas and Wichita restraining wheat 
tax collections. The Amoskeag Mills 
filed suit in Concord, N. H., to recover 
$2,500,000 cotton taxes. General Mills 
and four other big millers brought in- 
junction suits against wheat taxes in 
Buffalo, Minneapolis, and Oklahoma 
City. Three Chicago cigar manufactur- 
ers went to court to stop tobacco taxes. 
Many food companies decided not to pay 
their May processing taxes due at the 
end of June. 

Like voices crying in the wilderness, 
Judge Albert L. Reeves in Kansas City 
refused to enjoin wheat tax collections; 
Thomas L. Gaskill, Camden, N. J., ref- 


eree in bankruptcy, called the hog tax 
valid. But the rush to file suits con- 
tinued. It mounted, Secretary Wallace 
admitted, to ten or fifteen cases a day. 


The milling corporations explained 
their suits were protests against the 
new amendments’ provisions depriving 
them of their right to go to court in pro- 
tection of their interests. But the pro- 
test had the effect of speeding up Sen- 
ate consideration of the “‘constitutional- 
ized” taxes. Saturday the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee ordered the amend- 
ments favorably reported. Senators 
foresaw a scrap along lines S. Clay 
Williams, former NRA head, had in- 
dicated to the committee: the process- 
ing taxes were eventually to disappear; 
here they were being perpetuated. 


Meanwhile Secretary Wallace pooh- 
poohed the excitement. Since the NRA 
decision, he explained, lawyers “were 
overlooking no bets for their clients.”’ 


By filing suits they staked claims to 
get back taxes, if the Supreme Court 
should void the unamended AAA. But, 
Wallace felt sure, the Senate would pass 
the nevy AAA, and that would throw out 
the suits. 


EWING GALLOWAY 


A Chester Hog: Judges Act on the Legality of Taxing His Processing 
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COLUMNS: Words and Musings 
By Morley; Echoes by McIntyre 





In New York, O. O. McIntyre doesn’t 
have nearly as big a reader following 
as Westbrook Pegler, Heywood Broun, 
Walter Winchell, Ed Sullivan, Sidney 
Skolsky, or half a dozen other daily 
soothsayers. But outside city limits, 
the bony, flashily dressed columnist in- 
terprets Manhattan Madness to an au- 
dience unmatched in syndicate history. 

More than 300 newspapers pay a 
higher price for his “New York Day 
by Day” gossip than for any other fea- 
ture. His reputed $300,000 a year earn- 
ings—highest in the business—attest 
to his popularity. 

McIntyre, who lives in a smart New 
York East Side apartment and drives 
a Rolls-Royce, likes to write about how 
he wishes he were back in Missouri 
slopping the hogs or hotel-clerking in 
his boyhood Gallipolis, Ohio. Such nos- 
talgic yearnings and his jibes at metro- 
politan sophistication, flatter rustic 
egos. But the Big City critics some- 
times snap back at Odd McIntyre. 


Big Town: Last week Christopher 
Morley, author and Saturday Review 
of Literature critic, snapped like a 
dragon. In his Bowling Green column 
he confessed: 

“When I’m low in mind... I have 
an unfailing consolation. At any rate, 
I say to myself, O. O. McIntyre likes 
my stuff . My unsuspecting col- 
league, Mr. William Rose Benet, gave 
it (“The Big Town,” McIntyre’s newest 
book) a handsome blessing ... ‘Put 
this book in your bag when you’re 
going away for the Summer,’ said W. 
R. B. ... No, the thing to put in your 
bag if you want to get Odd MclIntyre’s 
stuff before he writes it would be the 
poor old Bowling Green itself... 

“About fifteen years ago, when the 
Bowling Green was a part of the rep- 
utable old New York Evening Post, 
an out of town reader sent me a story 
clipped from a hinterland paper. It had 
been lifted (almost without change) 
from my column ... It was a descrip- 
tion of a somewhat flamboyant horse 
enthusiast seen on the way to Belmont 
Park. I reprinted the two pieces in 
parallel columns, under the caption, 
‘We Must Both Have Seen the Same 
Man.’ Shortly afterward I received a 
letter of apology from Mr. McIntyre, 
Saying that it was a regrettable error 
on the part of his secretary... 

“But sometimes I’ve wondered wheth- 
er he hasn’t still got the same secre- 
tary.” 

Morley, usually placid, ‘‘felt my bile 
beginning to rise.” Searching through 
his works and through “The Big Town” 
and some assorted McIntyre columns, 
he found the following astounding par- 
allels: 


MORLEY MCINTYRE 

A dead moth lay there A dead moth always re- 
floundering like a little minds me of a little sail- 
brown-sailed sloop. ing sloop. 

The tender glow of a A new love that has that 
child’s clear forehead near tender glow of a child’s 
the hair. . . forehead near the hair. . . 
The Old Reliable Moretti Who remembers Morett’s 
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O. O. McIntyre and Christopher Morley: A Secretary Cast 
the Shadow of Morley’s Pen on ‘New York Day by Day’ 


Dinner was 50 cents, vin 
compris. 

Such trifling memories... 
their only virtue is their 
unashamed littleness. 


That extraordinary insect 
obbligato of summer 
nights. 

The lilac still grows; the 
old silvered shingles on 
barn and out-houses. . . 
A green escapade from 
town. 

—-rumors of a new poetr 
blowing across the lati- 


50-cent dinners, vin com- 
pris? 

The criticism I have en- 
joyed most of my writings, 
and I think the best, is: 
“Its virtue is its una- 
shamed littleness.”’ 
Chirping like an insect ob- 
bligato on a summer night. 


An old silver - shingled 
barn, lilac-bowered cot- 
tage. -. . 

Off in the car for a green 
escapade. 

The Irving Berlins seemed 
especially animated. May- 


tudes. be a new song theme 
biowing across the lati- 
tudes. 

—The Midland Marine Thoughts while strolling: 

Bank (surely a paradox). Paradoxical name for a 


bank—The Midland Ma- 
rine. 


WIREPHOTO: Hearst Editor’s 
Device ‘Talks’ Black and White 


In Albany, Edwin C. Pitts pressed his 
thin lips together, braced himself, and 
drove a baseball to shortstop. Simul- 
taneously camera _ shutters. clicked. 
They recorded the former Sing Sing 
star athlete’s first play in professional 
baseball. 

Next day almost every newspaper 
sports page in the East carried shots of 
Alabama Pitts in action with the Al- 
bany Senators. But the one appearing 
in The New York Daily Mirror, Hearst 
tabloid, opened a new chapter in news 
photography. Telephone wires whipped 
it to New York by a brand new method 
of picture transmission. 


Tricks: Picture agencies have spent 
fabulous sums and resorted to number- 
less tricks to outspeed competitors. 
They have made plane pilots carting 
photographers come down on suicidal 
landings. They have rigged ambu- 
lances with photographic development 





plants, and lavishly bribed police to 
ignore traffic rules. They have smashed 
competitors’ plates and sabotaged their 
planes. 

Picture agency men have long since 
accepted all these devices as tricks of 
the trade. But a year ago last April, 
Kent Cooper, general manager of The 
Associated Press, gave them the worst 
case of nerves they have ever had. He 
announced an awe-inspiring new weap- 
on: Wirephotos. 

Roy Howard, board chairman of 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, immedi- 
ately went into action to protect his 
Acme News Pictures. John Francis 
Neylan, handsome Hearst lawyer, like~ 
wise battled to protect his master’s 
International News Photos. But their 
efforts at The Associated Press con- 
vention to stop Wirephotos failed. So 
they decided to fight science with 
science. 

Last week Acme remained reticent 
about its rumored transmission ma- 
chinery. But Hearst told all about his. 
The story boiled down to one name— 
that of Hearst’s smallest editor, Walter 
Howey. Howey last week succeeded 
Emile Gauvreau as editor of The 
Mirror. 

At different times he has been man- 
aging editor of Hearst’s Chicago Herald 
and Examiner, city editor of McCor- 
mick’s Chicago Tribune, editorial doc- 
tor to The Boston Record, ailing Hearst 
tabloid, and finally, International News 
Photos general manager. Ben Hecht 
and Charles MacArthur made Howey 
into Walter Burns, swashbuckling man- 
aging editor, in their play, “The Front 
Page.” 

While most.editors’ hobbies are high- 
ball drinking, golf, butterfly collecting, 
or other diversions, Howey operates a 
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research laboratory. With a keen eye 
on his pocketbook’s future the fiery 
newspaper man five years ago o1,2n- 
ized and financed International Re- 
search Laboratories, Inc., He moved it 
into a big seventh floor office in The 
Mirror Building and started hiring 
bright young technicians. 

Howey, no scientist himself, pre- 
sented his problems in lay terms. He 
told his assistants he wanted a machine 
that would cut old acid-bath engraving 
time from 45 minutes to 15. He got it. 
Last January, Howey gave his research- 
ers the wirephoto problem. 


TALK: There is no record of the con- 
versation. But if Howey applied the 
dynamic, straight-to-the-point method 
he uses with reporters, his pep talk ran 
about like this: 

“Wirephotos are a damned bust. I 
wouldn’t give you a dime a bushel for 
most of them. Over 95 per cent go on 
the floor and the rest are used be- 
cause editors pay a fancy price for 
them. A really good picture—one that 
needs wire transmission—is an act of 
God. 

“It’s that act of God picture we’ve 
got to have. And here’s the point— 
we've got to get it as quickly as the 
AP. We haven't got the kind of dough 
they have to spend. Here’s my idea: 
why not some kind of gadget that will 
convert black and white shades of a 
picture into sound impulses? Get it? 
Then we could send it over a telephone 
wire—any telephone wire. No leased 
wires.” 

Last week, Howey got what he 
wanted. 

The simple sending apparatus weighs 
less than 80 pounds. For transmission, 
pictures are wrapped on a revolving 
cylinder next to an electric cell. Light 
falling on these cells transforms elec- 
trical impulses into sounds that an 
ordinary telephone can carry. 

White shades produce a metallic high 
C note; black makes no sound. On the 
receiving end the sounds issuing from 
the telephone receiver govern a beam 
of light that plays on photo-sensitive 
paper placed on a drum synchronized 
with the sending cylinder. 


Nosiity: The first telephoned photos 
lacked the precise clarity of AP pic- 
tures. This disadvantage Howey soon 
hopes to overcome. However, tech- 
nicians have no control over line power 
drop—that causes conversation fading 
in long distance calls. This fading 
ruins pictures. 

Otherwise the new device’s advan- 
tages should compensate for its weak- 
nesses. In mass production, sending 
apparatus should cost $2,000 against 
AP’s $16,000. At present it sends an 
8 by 10 picture in 20 minutes. Further, 
it may be flown to any news scene, 
whereas weight and bulk keep AP’s 
equipment anchored. 

The night the Alabama Pitts picture 
whined over the wire thieves broke 
into the International News Photos 
office and stole the equipment. Howey 
named no suspects but swung into 
action. Forty-eight hours later a new 
unit stood ready for any emergency. 
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BOXING: Bible-Reading Louis 
Takes Leaf From Book of David 


Hi-de-hi! Yeah Mah! 

In an uptown New York hallway, a 
Negro girl fainted from excitement. 
Her escort poured a bottle of gin over 
her face. She came to. 

Orchestras marched through Har- 
lem’s streets blaring hotcha music. On 
Seventh Avenue’s broad _ sidewalks, 
dark couples writhed in the Lindy Hop, 
or the Shim-Sham-Shimmy. Joe Louis 
had just become the boxing world’s po- 
tential new heavyweight champion. 

A few blocks away—in Yankee Sta- 
dium .across the Harlem River—the 
headline-christened Brown Bomber had 
slung a load of Dark Dynamite into 
Primo Carnera. 

For hours afterward, Harlemites who 
had dug up enough cash to see the bout, 
refought the battle verbally for poorer 
folk. 

Leather-throated eye-witnesses 
mounted yellow automobiles and broad- 
cast narratives through microphones: 

“Ah never seed nothin’ like it. Joe 
jes’ toyed with the ji’nt in the first few 
roun’s. He cut dat big boy’s mouth 
and pounded hell outa his belly. In de 
fift’ roun’, Carnery come in to rassle. 
Joe spun him away stagg’rin’. 

“Oh, boy, but dat sixt roun’! Ah sure 
thought Joe wuz gonna kill ’im. Wham! 
Joe landed a right to de head. Primo 
took a nosedive. Like a fool, he got up 
agin’. Whack! Joe hit ’im on the kisser 
wit’ another right. Primo knelt like as 
if he was sayin’ his prayers. But he 
got up ag’in. Wham! Whack! Joe 
socked Primo’s head wid both hands. 
Down he went. Wow! He got up. Joe 
was jes’ about to send de old boy to 
de Lord when de ref stopped de fight.” 





KILLER: In chorus the country’s 
sport writers labeled Louis the “best 
since Dempsey.” They marveled at the 
Detroiter’s strong sloping shoulders, his 
ability to throw any kind of a blow 
with either hand, and his killer instinct. 
Bill Corum, syndicated Hearst sport 
columnist, rated present-day pugilists: 
1—Louis; 2—Max Baer; 3—Buddy 
Baer who, an hour before Louis began 
to pound Carnera, knocked out an un- 
known in 54 seconds. 

July 4 last year, Louis fought his 
first professional bout. As an amateur, 
the 20-year-old Negro had already won 
the Golden Gloves light-heavyweight 
championship. 

In twelve months’ clubbing for cash, 
he has fought and won 23 times, 19 by 
knockouts, 4 by decisions after knock- 
ing his opponents down. Ordinarily an 
athlete needs color to capture the na- 
tion’s fancy. But the roistering rain- 
bow that Max Baer stirred up blinded 
many fans with disgust. He paved the 
way for the popular acceptance of dull- 
er characters like James J. Braddock, 
good to his wife and children, and 
Louis, devoted to his mother. 

Louis’s only color is racial; at that 
he’s no darker than Carnera. A de- 
bauch to the Negro hero means chew- 
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ing four packs of gum a day, playing 
a game of pool, or studying arithmetic 
and history with his private tutor. 

He likes to read the Bible and gen- 
erally does immediately before a fight. 
His favorite popular song: “In My 
Solitude.” Above all else he enjoys 
sleeping. 


Barrow’s Boy: Smiling on any pub- 
lic occasion hurts him. Dead-Pan Joe 
was the seventh of eight children born 
to the Munn Barrows, cotton-pickers 
near Montgomery, Ala. The youngster 
had trouble pronouncing the names of 
his sisters and brothers: Lonie, Em- 
marell, Eulalie, Vunies, Susie, Alvan- 
ious, and De Leon. 

Barrow, taller but much slimmer 
than Bis boxing son, died when the boy 
reached 4. For several years Joe’s 
mother struggled. Then she married 
Pat Brooks, who took the family to De- 
troit. 

At 12, Joe worked after school on 
an ice wagon. Two years later he quit 
grammar school and learned cabinet- 
making. For a time he earned $25 a 
week working in one of Henry Ford’s 
automobile plants. 

One day Joe’s mother brought him 
home a violin. She wanted him to be- 
come a musician. But he couldn’t bend 
the little finger of his left hand into 
fingering position. Furthermore, his 
thumbs, which today require specially 
large boxing gloves, got in the way. 

En route to a violin lesson one after- 
noon, Joe met a companion headed for 
a gymnasium. Joe detoured and got a 
terrific pasting. But soon he became a 
Tan Tornado. He dropped his last 
name, Barrow, and rose to his present 
fame as Joe Louis. 

His co-managers, John Roxborough 
and Julian Black, Negro insurance 
agents, have already peddled their boy 
a 10-year endowment policy. Roxbor- 
ough, a Michigan graduate and a law- 
yer, once earned a fortune in the De- 
troit numbers racket. He and Black 
promise that their fighter will get a 
big.lump of his earnings. But they 
won’t let him marry a white girl or buy 
a red automobile; they want to keep 
Louis a credit to his race. 


¥ 
SHORTS: Scottish Pro Sets New 
High 9-Hole Mark: 29 Above Par 


Spoiled: the greatest story in golf his- 
tory. 

Early bulletins from the British Open 
last week described the winner, Alfred 
Perry, not only as an awkward-swing- 
ing unknown like Sam Parks Jr., Unit- 
ed States Open champion, but a left- 
handed unknown. The 30-year-old Brit- 
isher was the first southpaw ever to win 
a major tournament. 


The report erred. Apparently some 
golf writer, seated at his typewriter in 
the press tent, came across a reversed 
photograph of Perry. Those reporters 
who bothered to follow him around the 
Muirfield links discovered the truth; the 
aew champion swings from the normal 
side. 

He scored 283 for 72-holes, tying the 
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low Open medal record held by Gene 
Sarazen and Henry Cotton. Perry set a 
new mark for a big championship by 
shooting five birdies in a row on his 
third round. ; 

Great. Britain also won second and 
third places with Alfred Padgham’s 287 
and Charles Whitcombe’s 288. The 
leading American, Lawson Little, took 
fourth with 289.. On his final round the 
holder of the United States and British 
amateur championships scored a bril- 
liant 69. 

Edwin Sinclair, Scottish professional, 
set a unique record in a qualifying 
round—the worst nine holes ever played 
in the British Open. Repeatedly he 
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Alfred Perry: Somebody Reversed 
the British Open Winner’s Picture 


sipped from a flask as he played. His 
card: 

Sinclair ....... 710 510 7 6 6 6 8—65 
eee 4443543 5 4—36 

Then he quit. 

YACHTING: Sea tradition rules the 
captain be the last one off his troubled 
ship. Two weeks ago a stormy wave 
made the professional skipper of Va- 
marie reverse the rule. Captain Troonin 
tumbled over the side of the small yacht, 
and left all his crew on board. 

He struggled ten minutes in the icy 
seas before his crew rescued him. 

Thursday of last week he piloted 
Vadim Makaroff’s boat into Bergen, 
Norway—first home in yachting’s long- 
est ocean race. He was 19 days, 17 min- 
utes, and 10 seconds out of Newport. 
Stormy Weather, owned by Philip Le 
Boutillier, president of Best & Co., and 
skippered by Roderick Stephens Jr., 
finished 5 hours and 11 minutes later. 
But she won the race because of a 
handicap ovér Vamarie of more than 
47 hours. 
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CATHOLICS: ‘Race Suicide’ Due 


To Continence or Birth Control 


The Roman Catholic Church forbids 
artificial birth control but many priests 
admit their parishioners use it. The 
Echo, a Buffalo, N. Y., Church weekly, 
confesses that the faithful practice 
“‘race suicide’ in the same manner 
and to nearly the same extent as non- 
Catholics.” 

Last week a second opinion on the 
subject caused the Church to ponder. 
It came from the annual meeting in 
Minneapolis of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
(see page 19). 

Dr. Samuel A. Stouffer, assistant 
professor of Social Statistics at the 
University of Wisconsin, revealed “sur- 
prising and unexpected” data. 

For his survey, the non-Catholic, 
middle-aged sociologist kept records of 
40,766 Wisconsin families and 100,000 
children. Since 1919, in Milwaukee, 
Catholic birth rates had dropped 15 
per cent; those of non-Catholics 
dropped only 5 per cent. In Wisconsin 
cities of 20,000 (excluding Milwaukee) 
the Catholic rate declined 14 per cent; 
the non-Catholic, 11. 

“It is reasonable to think,” Dr. Stouf- 
fer told his astonished audience, “that 
the same thing has happened in the 
country at large ... Whether Cath- 
olics are using birth control against 
the wishes of their Church or are re- 
sorting to continence cannot be proved 
from my evidence.” 


MEETINGS: Lutheran Synod Bars 
Church Fund-Raising ‘Rackets’ 


Baptists, Lutherans, and Jews in 
convention delved into social and po- 
litical problems. 


Baptists: A year’s controversy be- 
tween liberals and conservatives in the 
Northern Baptist Convention came to 
a close. In Colorado Springs’ huge 
municipal auditorium, 2,000 delegates 
achieved “a great coming together, a 
compromise without surrender of prin- 
ciples.” 

The church’s two factions had pre- 
viously split widely over the Christian 
Social Action Committee’s 15,000-word 
report. Liberals whole-heartedly ap- 
proved its proposal: Baptists should 
take action through education, fran- 
chise, and purchasing power to oppose 
“unchristian social, political, and eco- 
nomic elements” because “the sharp 
distinction between individual and so- 
cial gospel is unsound.” 


Conservatives flared back: a “dia- 
bolical report we believe to be a cats- 
paw in the hands of the dictator of 
Moscow.” They firmly opposed the de- 
nomination’s entrance into a field far 
from strictly religious. 

They compromised by offering the 
report “to individual churches for 
study.” It continued the committee’s 
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educational and social program for 
another year “for those churches de- 
siring them.” It soothed conservative 
fears by adding that neither the report 
or any part of it “shall be made a test 
of Baptist fellowship or service.” 

The convention selected St. Louis for 
next year’s meeting, and the Rev. Dr. 
James H. Franklin, president of Crozer 
Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa., to 
preside. 


LUTHERANS: In Jersey City, N. J., the 
United Lutheran Synod decided upon a 
parochial rule: They firmly banned as 
“schemes and rackets” all bazaars, 
card parties, dances, suppers, and 
raffles to raise money for missions or 
parish work. Only one minister out 
of 434 congregations voted against the 
dictum. 

Another Lutheran group—the Mis- 
souri Synod—met in Cleveland. They 
elected a new president—the Rev, Dr. 
John W. Behnken, 55, pastor of Trinity 
Church, Houston, Texas. 


Jews: Two hundred delegates to the 
Central Conference of American Rab- 
bis in Chicago voted down a proposal 
to refuse to support war in any form. 
The meeting adopted a report recom- 
mending a constitutional amendment 
“to make it possible for Congress to 
legislate upon child labor, hours, and 
wages.” 


Collection 


OFFERINGS: Plates 
Get More ‘Junk’ Than Banknotes 


Ever since the depression, some 
church treasurers have classified offer- 
ings in two groups: bills and “junk’’— 
small change. “Junk” still predomi- 
nates. 

Last week the United Stewardship 
Council—a statistical organization sup- 
ported by 25 Protestant denominations 
—issued a comparative report on 1934’s 
collections. 

It was not very encouraging. The 
24,816,206 communicants made a per 
capita offering of $12.07. The Mora- 
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vian Church North, with only 17,309 
members, topped the list with $24.16 a 
head. Although Methodist Episcopalian 
communicants averaged only $14.58, 
total donations reached $53,757,950, 
$18,000,000 more than the next largest, 
the Presbyterian Church. 

The Council’s reports for the last ten 
years show per capita offerings dropped 
43 per cent. Churches have had to re- 
duce running expenses; some ministers 
have taken salary cuts. A few large 
city parishes have built apartment 
houses—with the church proper on the 
ground floor—to supplement their in- 
come. Calvary Baptist’s Hotel Salis- 
bury in New York, a model of its type, 
has rented 83 per cent of its space. 

Many ministers expected the de- 
pression would draw people back to 
religion. It hasn’t. Benson Y. Landis, 
associate secretary of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, brought this out in The 
American Journal of Sociology. He 
saw membership statistics in a “more 
stable condition,” but church attend- 
ance defective. 

Only one body—the Congregational 
and Christian Churches—keeps system- 
atic attendance records. Last year this 
denomination found its pews 70 per 
cent empty. Probably 75 per cent of 
its members “are not supporting their 
Churches with their personal attend- 
ance and active encouragement.” 

However, one slice of society remains 
loyal to religion. The farmers flock to 
Sunday services; their large families 
keep country memberships increasing. 
Landis asserts that too many diversions 
lure city dwellers from worship. Most 
of all he blames the automobile. 
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Last Bells of June: Anne Sims; Raymond Guest and Elizabeth Polk; Geo 


Birtupay: Mildred (Babe) Didrik- 
son, all-round woman athlete, June 26. 
She gave her age as 21. Records showed 
her birthday June 26, 1913. 


William Edgar Borah of 


Senater 


ACM 


Idaho, dean of the Senate, 70, June 
29. He held a conference with farm 
organization representatives on _ the 
Banking Bill. 


ENGAGED: Grace Roper, daughter of 
Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. 
Roper, and Dr. Frank Bohn of New 
York, lecturer. They planned to marry 
July 1. 


Marie Jose Laval, daughter of the 
French Premier, and Count Rene de 
Chambrun, Lafayette descendant and 
nephew of the late Nicholas Longworth. 

MARRIED: Raymond Guest, polo play- 
er, and Elizabeth Sturgis Polk, daughter 
of Frank Lyon Polk, one-time counsel- 
or in the State Department, in the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, New 
York. 


Max Baer, ex-heavyweight boxing 
champion, and Mary Ellen Sullivan, 
manager of the Hotel Willard coffee 
shop, in Washington. 


George Martin Lott Jr., tennis player, 
and Edith Lillian Collinson of Green- 
wood, Mass., in the garden of her par- 
ents’ home. 


Anne Hitchcock Sims, daughter of Ad- 
miral William S. Sims, wartime com- 
mander of American naval operations 
in European waters, and Elting Elmore 
Morison, assistant dean of freshmen at 
Harvard, in Trinity Church, Newport, 
mr i. 


Mary Elizabeth MacArthur, niece of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Chief of Staff 
of the United States Army, and John 
Edgar Reyburn 2d of Washington, in 
the Church of the Epiphany, Wash 
ington. 


Nancy Heckscher, granddaughter of 
August Heckscher, New York philan- 
thropist, and Theodore H. Price Jr., 
Stock Exchange firm member, in the 
Episcopal Church of St. John of Lat- 
tingtown, Locust Valley, Long Island. 


William Robert Bonthron, Princeton's 
mile runner, and Marion McLennan 
Lineaweaver of Princeton and Montreal, 
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in the Church of St. Andrew and St. 
Paul, Montreal. 

DivorceD: Max Reinhardt, theatrical 
producer, by Elsa Heims, German ac- 
tress, in Reno, on grounds of desertion. 
Two months ago Reinhardt got a de- 
claratory judgment validating his Lat- 
vian divorce of 1931. Last week as 
part of a property settlement, he al- 
lowed his wife to have that decree set 
aside and get a new divorce. A few 
moments later he married Helene 
Thimig, to whom reports had him mar- 
ried a month ago. 

Lert: By Senator Bronson Cutting 
of New Mexico, killed in an airplane 
crash May 6, an estate estimated at 
$4,000,000. Bequests totaling $1,256,- 
000 included $50,000 to his fellow Pro- 
gressive, Robert M. La Follette, and 
$25,000 to Gov. Philip La Follette of 
Wisconsin. Cutting remembered all his 
employes in Washington and Santa Fe 
and left his largest bequest to his busi- 
ness associate, Jesus M. Baca of Santa 
Fe. He receives $150,000 and Cutting’s 
newspaper, The Santa Fe New Mexi- 
can. The bulk of Cutting’s estate goes 
to his two sisters and his niece. 

Diep: Mrs. Owen D. Young, 65, wife 
of the General Electric Co. board 
chairman, of coronary occlusion, a 
heart ailment, in Riverside, Conn. Her 
illness for the past four years had 
caused Young to refuse an invitation 
from Democrats to run for President. 

Born Josephine Sheldon Edmonds, 
she met her husband while both were 
students at St. Lawrence University. 
She later transferred to Radcliffe, of 
which she was trustee for many years. 
She leaves a daughter and three sons. 


Other Deaths: Sir Claude Champion 
de Crespigny, 88, British sportsman 
whose adventures included escaping 
from a python’s coils, killing a charg- 
ing rhinoceros by breaking its neck 
with a bullet at two paces, steeple- 
chasing, high-diving, ballooning, and 
swimming .. . Herbert Wood Leach, 
77, last survivor of the 1879 Polar ex- 
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pedition in the Jeannette, from which 
only 13 of the 31 members returned 

. Eugene Augustin Lauste, 78, in- 
ventor who received a British patent 
for sound films in 1906 ... The Rev. 
James O. S. Huntington, 80, founder 
of the Order of the Holy Cross. 


Sick List: Princess Juliana of The 
Netherlands (throat affection): can- 
celed a visit to Germany. 


Duke of York, second son of King 
George V (temperature above normal): 
“not serious.” 


Amelia Earhart Putnam, fiyer (minor 
nose operation): recovering in Los An- 
geles. 


W. C. Fields, comedian (two verte- 
brae misplaced playing tennis): rest- 
ing in Los Angeles. 


Theodore Roosevelt 3rd, grandson of 
the late President (face and hands 
burned in $1,000 fire at Oyster Bay): 
treated by family physician. 
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CRASH: 


2 Idols in Colombian Disaster 


South Americans Lose 


If Will Rogers had a singing voice 
that gave young girls romantic sei- 
zures; and if he were taking off from 
Newark Airport in a ship piloted by 
Charles A. Lindbergh and the plane 
suddenly wheeled and crashed into an- 
other, killing the two heroes and thir- 
teen others— 


Then a tragedy that took place last 
week in Colombia would be duplicated 
in the United States. 


At Olaya Herrera Airport, outside 
Medellin, Colombia, Carlos Gardel 
hoisted himself into an old tri-motored 
Saco Airlines Ford where his troupe of 
ten musicians waited for him. Nearly 
3,000 women waved handkerchiefs and 
blew kisses to South America’s premier 
music-hall star. Ernesto Samper, the 
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« « « Mary MacArthur and the General; Nancy Heckscher and Grandfather 


Lindbergh of Colombia, took the con- 
trols. 

On the opposite side of the field a 
Scadta Airlines transport, also a Ford, 
rolled away for a takeoff with four 
passengers and a crew of three. Samp- 
er, circling wide to avoid crowds, failed 
to see it. The two ships collided at 50 
miles per hour. Four passengers fought 
clear of the flaming wreckage. Fifteen 
were roasted to a crisp. 


ROMANCE: In Medellin, where Carlos 
Gardel had made personal appearances, 
all theatres immediately closed. Rio 
de Janeiro’s Odeon, Caracas’s Teatro 
Principal, Maracaibo’s Teatro Baralt, 
Bogota’s Cine Colombia—practically 
every house on the continent—marked 
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Carlos Gardel: South America Mourns 
Its 50-Year-Old Pampas Song Idol 


the worst air wreck in South American 
history with periods of silence. 

Most Nordics find it difficult to ap- 
preciate the romantic hold Gardel had 
on his Latin admirers. Indians named 
countless brown babies for him; women 
rioted before theatres where he made 
personal appearances. 

Yet Gardel had passed the Romantic 
Age Limit of 50. He did, however, live 
part of the legend he had become. For 
his Gaucho songs the man who popu- 
larized the tango wore a tooled leather 
belt studded with gold medallions and 
sported silver spurs. He maintained a 
string of race horses and spent money 
lavishly. 

Admirers liked to stress their swag- 
gering hero’s less romantic side. -iIn 
one of his first professional theatrical 
appearances his partner fell ill. and 
dropped out. For years Gardel turned 
over to him a fat percentage of his 
huge earnings. 

Unlike Gardel, the famous pilot who 
lost his life at Medellin was compar- 
atively young—32. Samper became a 
hero to Colombians by starting a small 
airline after the 1929 crash had wiped 
him out. Previously this heir to an. im- 
mense plantation fortune had lived in 
the United States. Before dabbling in 
Wall Street, he had graduated from 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
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NTG: Father of Amateur Hour 
Puts on One Without Amateurs 


ANNOUNCER: Bromo-Seltzer presents 
NTG and His Girls: 

MUSIC: “Four Bars.” 

ANNOUNCER: The opening chorus! 

GIRLS TAP FOR TEN SECONDS AND FADE 
(“SOMEBODY STOLE MY _ GAL’”’)—ONE 
CHORUS BY ORCHESTRA ONLY. 

ANNOUNCER: Ladies and gentlemen, 
Nils Thor Granlund, known as NTG, 
the biggest producer of night club 
shows on Broadway, the big brother of 
every girl in the show business... 
Tonight he’s going to give a few of the 
girls a chance. 

This week at final rehearsals, the 
skinny, towering figure of NTG waded 
through his first flock of radio chorines. 
With one hand he waved his script; 
with the other he mopped his bulging 
brow. From shapely legs and painted 
lips he must produce enough Broad- 
way glamour to drench the whole 
country for half an hour each week be- 
ginning July 9 at 8:00 EST over NBC’s 
WJZ network. 


In Granlund’s Paradise Restaurant 
—where Sally Rand danced her bubble 
dance—visiting good-timers lap up leg 
shows with their Scotch-and-sodas. But 
on radio, lacking television and high- 
balls, Granlund had to fashion a radio 
substitute for his floor show’s swirl 
of form and color. He found it in the 
showgirl’s sob-sisterish rise to the 
bright lights. 

At rehearsals, eight of Granlund’s 
“most gorgeous, lovely, and adorable 
little ladies” tapped out the beat of 
the orchestra’s “Four Bars.” Then, 
one by one, they tripped up to a micro- 
phone to answer Granlund’s questions 
—‘What’s your name? Where were 
you born? What are you going to 
sing?” 

Sometimes Granlund kidded them 
about their “dumbness.” But what of 
it! Wouldn’t they get $50 for the 
broadcast next Tuesday—$15 more 
than their average weekly salary? Be- 
sides, Granlund might give them their 
big break. He’d given it to others: in 
his choruses at one time danced Joan 
Crawford, Madge Evans, Barbara Stan- 
wyck, Ruby Keeler, and Hannah Wil- 
liams, to be guest star with her hus- 
band, Jack Dempsey, on the first pro- 
gram. 


Only the lack of a gong and the 
girls’ professional standing in show 
business distinguishes the program 
from any amateur hour. To critics who 
howl “Imitation!” Granlund has an ir- 
refutable comeback. Twelve years be- 
fore Major Edward Bowes started the 
amateur craze over New York’s WHN 
in 1934, Granlund used that station to 
wallop crystal-set enthusiasts with the 
noisiest amateurs he could find. 

Radio soon became “too staid and 
subtle” for him; he quit to produce 
floor shows, flaming with all the aurora 
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NTG and One of His Girls: Their New 
Show Needs More Than Pretty Legs 








BROADCASTS JULY 6-12 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time, 
one hour earlier than Daylight 
Saving Time. 

. (6th): Midwest Concert: 

Civic Opera Orchestra plays from the 

Windy City’s Grant Park. 9:30 E.T.; 8:30 

C.T.; 7:30.-M.T.; 6:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

(ith): “Voice of the People’: Jerry 

Belcher and Parks Johnson, Texas radio 

reporters, come to New York to stage a 

series of impromptu interviews on cur- 

rent topics with the man on the street. 

6:30 E.T.; 5:30 C.T.; 4:30 M.T.; 3:30 P.T. 

NBC—W JZ. 

MON, (8th): All-Star Baseball: Leading play- 
ers of the American and National Leagues 
compete in Cleveland. 1:30 E.T.; 12:30 
C.T.; 11:30 M.T.; 10:30 P.T. CBS. NBC— 
WEAF—W JZ. 

TUES. (9th): Atlantic City Premiere: Mal 
Hallett’s orchestra begins a new dance 
series from Atlantic City’s Steel Pier. 10:00 
E.T.; 9:00 C.T.; 8:00 M.T.; 7:00 P.T. CBS. 

WED. (10th): The Far Eastern Problem: Pearl! 
Buck, author of “The Cood Earth,” and 
her publisher-husband, Richard J. Walsh, 
editor of Asia Magazine, discuss ‘Conflict 
and Cooperation acrcss the Pacific’ at the 
Public Affairs Conference of the University 
of Virginia. 6:30 E.T.; 5:30 C.T.; 4:30 M.T.; 
3:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

THURS, (11th): U. S. Navy Band: It begins a 
new late evening series. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 
C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. CBS. 

FRI. (12th): News Review: George R. Holmes, 
chief of the Washington Bureau of the In- 
ternational News Service, discusses the 
week’s political events. 10:00 E.T.; 9:00 
C.T.; 8:00 M.T.; 7:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 
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borealis colors he could remember from 
his boyhood in Lapland, 

Granlund’s comeback to radio sur- 
prises listeners less than the return of 
his sponsor to the networks. In April, 
Bromo-Seltzer dropped its previous 
NBC network show, “The Intimate Re- 
view.” The same month it moved to 
New York’s WOR with “Pathe News of 
the Air.” Observers assumed NBC’s 
reform policy had barred the patent 
medicine program. This week Edgar 
P. H. James, NBC promotion manager, 
put down the assumption as a bad 
guess. “Our policy bars laxative ac- 
counts only.” 


CHILDREN: Wanted: Shows That 
Won’t Upset Young Digestions 


The movies, stage orchestras, and 
funny papers still appeal to children 
more than the radio. In Spring and 
Summer baseball becomes a _ fourth 
competitor. But all the year round 
radio for children stands head and 
shoulders above books, puzzles, adven- 
ture stories, and phonograph records. 

Last Winter Azriel Eisenberg dug 
these facts out of interviews with 3,500 
intermediate grade school children in 
New York. His still unpublished study 
bears out a theme on which child wel- 
fare bodies, parent-teacher groups, and 
women’s clubs have harped for six 
years: radio’s juvenile programs deep- 
ly influence child behavior. Bad ones 
can disturb a child’s sleep and upset 
his digestion. 

Broadcasting companies have lis- 
tened patiently to critics’ suggestions 
—from the most obscure housewife to 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion chairman, Anning S. Prall. Last 
week they put some into practice. In 
addition to its present ten hours week- 
ly of child programs, National Broad- 
casting Company scheduled five new 
ones to serve as psychological models. 
Columbia Broadcasting Studio hired 
Dr. Arthur T. Jersild, Columbia Uni- 
versity child welfare expert, to ‘“de- 
velop higher standards” on its 5% 
weekly children’s hours. 

The “consulting psychologist” will 
filter ‘sensational hocuspocus” from 
juvenile scripts and “substitute useful 
knowledge.” Comedy and excitement 
can remain: “We must never become 
pedantic . . . We cannot rule all stir- 
ring events off the air.” 

NBC’s five ‘‘model” shows: 


“The Old Skipper’: From Washington, D, C., Don 
Hix, heard locally for two years, captains an imagi- 
nary ship manned by child actors. Saturday afternoons 
only. 2:00 EST; 1:00 CST; 12:00 MST; 11:00 PST. 
NBC—WJZ. A 

“Flying Time’’: Willie Cooper, author of WJZ’s 
blood-curdling ‘“‘Lights Out’’ series, dramatizes a 17- 
year-old aviator’s exploits. Monday to Thursday af- 
ternoons. 5:00 EST; 4:00 CST; 3:00 MST; 2:00 
PST. NBC—WEAF. 

”’: Merritt P. Allen, Bristol, Vt., free-lance 
radio writer, describes in the ‘‘Peck’s Bad Boy’”’ tradi- 
tion the escapades of an orphan on an elderly spin- 
ster’s farm. Monday to Friday mornings, 7:15 EST., 
NBC—WJZ, Eastern Network only. 

“Spareribs’’: Against an organ background, Mal- 
colm Claire, narrator for Chicago’s WLS, tells of a boy 
who seeks the rainbow far afield and finds it in his 
home. Monday to Saturday mornings. 7:00 EST. NBC 
—WEAF, Eastern Network ing 

“Animal News-Week’’: Lew Rogers, Girl Scout ex- 
ecutive, retells animal stories submitted by her young 
listeners. Wednesday afternoons only. Begins July 10. 
woe EST; 4:00 CST; 3:00 MST; 2:00 PST. NBC— 
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GOLD: Congress Acts to Block Suits and Equalize 
All U.S. Creditors ; Panama Returns Two Rent Checks 


In a special message last week, 
President Roosevelt advised Congress 
to slam the door that remained slightly 
ajar after the Supreme Court’s gold 
clause decisions. He tartly scored “a 
handful of private litigants’ who con- 
tinue to bring up gold suits “in the 
hope of a wholly speculative private 
profit.” 


In handing down its famous Febru- 
ary decisions, the Supreme Court de- 
cided the United States had no right to 
repudiate the gold clause in Federal 
obligations. But it also held that the 
claimant, owner of a Liberty Bond, had 
shown no loss in buying power. There- 
fore he could not collect $1.69 in pres- 
ent currency for every gold dollar 
promised in the bond. 


This part of the decision left an 
opening that has worried the Admini- 
stration ever since. No citizen can sue 
the government without its permission. 
But Congress, in 1887, set up the Court 
of Claims, empowered to determine cer- 
tain claims against the government. 
What if the court should decide that 
owners of Federal bonds had suffered 
actual damage as a result of 40 per 
cent dollar devaluation? The govern- 
ment then might have to settle with 


owners of some $10,000,000,000 in Fed- 
eral obligations that contain the gold 
clause. 

Consequently President Roosevelt set 
out to bar gold clause suits from the 
Court of Claims. He asked Congress 
immediately to: 


Authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury either to pay off in cash all gold 
vonds that creditors may present, or to 
give holders the choice of exchanging 
them for Non-Gold bonds. 

Terminate “any consent which the 
United States may have voluntarily 
given to be sued on its securities, coins, 
or currencies.” 

Reaffirm the policy of “payment to 
all holders of securities, coins, and cur- 
rencies on an equal and uniform dollar 
for dollar basis.” 


Permission to sue the government, 
the President contended, “is an act of 
grace ... The interests of our entire 
people require that the government of 
the United States make it clear that it 
cannot and will not consent to the use 
of its courts in aid of efforts to sabo- 
tage the operations of the government 
or in aid of speculation.” 

The New York Times editorialized: 
“If there is any shame in repudiating 
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Attorney General Cummings, With the Supreme Court Behind Him, 
Hopes Congress Will Keep Gold Clause Suits Out of the Courts 


obligations (the government) seeks 
now to make that shame permanent.” 

President Roosevelt acted after a 
conference with Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Henry Morgenthau Jr., Attorney 
General Homer S. Cummings, Solicitor 
General Stanley Reed, and Herman 
Oliphant, Treasury general counsel. 
Representative Henry B. Steagall 
quickly introduced a bill in the House 
which carried out the President’s in- 
structions. 

Some observers resented the charges 
that branded all gold suers as specu- 
lators. A pending suit before the Court 
of Claims involves only $1.07. Robert 
A. Taft, son of the late President, in- 
stigated it. 


PANAMA: Concurrently with the Presi- 
dent’s message, the State Department 
tentatively confirmed reports that the 
United States may pay its Panama 
debt on the basis of pre-devaluation 
dollars. The government owes the lit- 
tle Republic two years’ Canal Zone 
rentals. 

Under the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty 
of 1904, it promised Panama $250,000 
annually in gold coin for rights and 
~owers granted in the Zone. But the 
‘rreasury Department made no allow- 
ance for the dollar’s gold content cut 
in the checks sent out both this year 
and last. Panama returned the checks 
on protest through its Minister in 
Washington, Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro. He 
demanded the equivalent of the old gold 
dollar. 

If the tentative agreement rides 
through, Panama’s annual payments 
will rise to about $422,500, an increase 
of $172,500 a year. 


WAGES: Nunn-Bush Gives Every 
Employe a 12-Months’ Contract 


“When a man doesn’t know how long 
his job will last or how steady it will 
be, it is ridiculous to say that he should 
be loyal to the company which employs 
him.” 

The president of a large company 
uttered those startling words. Henry 
L. Nunn, head of the Nunn-Bush Shoe 
Co., used them to announce a “revo- 
lutionary innovation.” 

This week the Milwaukee factory’s 
1,000 workers entered into a contract 
with the company. Running for a year, 
it assures them cof 52 weekly salary 
checks. 

The firm, which manufactures high- 
grade men’s shoes, will set up in its 
budget a percentage of estimated reve- 
nue from sales. This, credited to em- 
ployes, will make up a fund for weekly 
payroll withdrawals. 


GUARANTEE: During the contract 
period—one year—workers cannot be 
laid off except for incompetence. The 
company may seek salary reductions if 
payrolls soar 2% per cent above the 
fund set aside. This would happen, 
Nunn said, only if “times were awful.” 

The soft-spoken executive took oc- 
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casion to flay as “a vicious thing” the 
practice—general in shoe manufactur- 
ing and other industries—of paying by 
piece-work. 

Nunn-Bush already pays on a weekly 
basis, believing this decreases labor 
turnover and stimulates better work- 
manship. Employes annually average 
48 forty-hour working weeks. The new 
plan guarantees 52 pay checks, spread- 
ing the amount formerly received for 
working 48 weeks. If hands put in 
more than 48 weeks, they will receive 
extra pay; if less, they will still get 
their full 48 weeks’ pay in 52 allot- 
ments. .Nunn proudly asserts: 

“Under the weekly basis plan our 
employes have received a higher year- 
ly compensation than the average 
piece-rate worker in the entire in- 
dustry.” 

For twenty years the firm has ig- 
nored its hiring and firing prerogative. 
This responsibility rests with the shop 
union, which has always satisfied the 
company by employing qualified work- 
ers and quickly kicking out incompe- 
tents. 


DanceR: Nunn refers to himself as 
a “seventh grader,” he never got to 
high school. He entered the shoe busi- 
ness aS an apprentice in the Inter- 
national Shoe Co.’s St. Louis factory. 
In 1912, with Arthur W. Bush and Wil- 
liam E. Weldon, he established the 
Nunn-Bush company in Milwaukee. 
Now they operate 100 retail stores and 
branches throughout the country. 

The rather thin, sandy-haired presi- 
dent, 57, prides himself on his knowl- 
edge of employer-employe relations. On 
the factory roof he built a cafeteria 
and recreational garden, where an or- 
chestra plays. During the lunch hour 
he mingles with workers. Occasionally 
he dances with women employes; more 
often he plays checkers. He does not 
eat meat; he is “opposed to killing— 
even animals.” 

Of labor he thinks: “No matter how 
much justice there may be in present 
employer-employe relations; no matter 
how unselfish the industrial democracy; 
labor today is generally still treated as 
any other commodity which can be 
bought and sold as needed.” 


SALES: Marshall Field & Co. 


Puts its Showrooms on Wheels 


Shopkeepers in Springfield, Ill., St. 
Louis, Mo., and Paducah, Ky., last 
week tasted a new merchandising reci- 
pe. Like small boys flocking to the 
circus, they climbed into their cars 
and headed for the railroad station. 
There, parked on a side track, stood a 
flood-lighted, air-conditioned, ten-car 
train—a reproduction on wheels of the 
wholesale display rooms of Marshall 
Field & Co. in Chicago. 

Instead of conventional railroad 
seats, cars contained bright metal racks 
and built-in showcases. Some 25 sales- 
men and women exhibited a full line 
of Marshall Field merchandise: gloves, 
dresses, blankets, toys, cosmetics, 
electrical appliances, and many other 


products. Since they sold nothing at 
retail, txe public was not invited. 


EXPERIMENT: The train, christened 
The Merchandise Lxpress, left Chicago 
a fortnight ago for a 3,000 mile month’s 
tour of 22 cities and towns in the 
Mississippi valley. The experiment 
aims to bring Marshall Field’s whole- 
sale market to the doorstep of stores 
too small to send buyers all the way to 
Chicago. 

The Merchandise Express consists of 
six display cars, a Pullman, a lounge 
car, a diner, and a baggage car with a 
dynamo to supply power for air-con- 
ditioning and flood-lighting. News- 
paper advertisements and written in- 
vitations to merchants herald the 
train’s approach. Promptly upon its 
arrival in a town, linesmen link the 
cars to the local telephone system. 
They also connect teletype machines 
which instantaneously transmit to 
Chicago orders received en route, fa- 
cilitating prompt delivery. 

The Merchandise Express proved a 
gala attraction at the first towns vis- 
ited. Storekeepers traveled as far as 
100 miles and frequently brought their 
staffs with them to inspect the mer- 
chandise. At Peoria, first stop out of 
Chicago, the orders booked substantial- 
ly exceeded the $20,000-per-stopover 
minimum needed to make the trip pay. 

Besides selling goods, Marshall Field 
wants to boost Chicago’s advantages 
as a great wholesale market—its cen- 
tral location and outstanding rail and 
waterway facilities. 


Motive: More than mere civic spirit 
alone activates Marshall Field’s efforts. 


CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


The Merchandise Mart: Marshall Field’s Stake in Chicagos Growth 


It has a financial stake in Chicago’s 
trade growth through ownership of the 
Merchandise Mart, “the world’s largest 
building.” The Mart, finished in 1930 
at a cost of $35,000,000, has four 
million square feet of floor space in its 
nineteen stories. 

Marshall Field’s own offices occupy 
one-quarter of the structure. More than 
600 wholesalers and manufacturers 
rent the remainder as show rooms for 
their products. 

Here buyers can find under one roof 
all the merchandise sold in department 
stores: clothing, rugs, silverware, fur- 
niture, fabrics, housewares. In other 
cities they would have to trot around to 
widely separated wholesale sections to 
buy such diversified products. 

The public knows Marshall Field best 
for its thirteen department stores in 
the Middle West and on the Pacific 
Coast. In addition, the company owns 
more-than 70 mills, factories, and work- 
shops in various States. These plants 
produce New Mode silks, Fieldridge 
woolens, Wearwell blankets, La France 
hosiery, Zion lace curtains, and a host 
of other lines. Sales offices in 30-odd 
cities distribute these as well as other 
manufacturers’ products to dry goods 
stores and specialty shops throughout 
the country. 

In the president’s chair sits a gray- 
haired, spectacled Scotsman, methodi- 
cal, somewhat shy, and a stickler for 
detail. John McKinlay came to the 
United States with his parents in 1884. 
Four years later, at 14, he joined Field’s 
as a $2.25-a-week cash boy. He rose 
to the top through the financial end of 
the business. 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


John A. Logan: He Tried to Uncover Un-American Activities of His Competitors 


McKinlay rarely gets excited. In 
1933 an anonymous telephone call 
threatened him with kidnaping. “I’m 
not a good prospect,” he laughed. 
“Ready cash is low.” For the next few 
days a store detective tagged after 
him. But nothing happened. 


CHAIN STORES: Spy in Foe’s 
Camp Appalls Representatives 


In Washington’s National Press 
Building, the Food & Groceries Chain 
Stores of America, Inc., occupies a suite 
of offices on the eighth floor. Three 
stories up, a door carries the sign: Na- 
tional Anti-Chain Store League. 

For a while both organizations, an- 
tagonistic in purpose, paid John E. Barr 
a salary. 

A House subcommittee, investigating 
chain stores, focused on this item last 
week. John A. Logan, executive vice 
president of F.G.C.S., faced committee 
members in the House Office Building. 
His association comprises 160 chain out- 
fits which distribute countrywide 
through some 23,000 outlets. 

Wright Patman, coatless committee 
chairman, pushed the attack. Had Barr, 
described as a former newspaper man, 
been paid to spy on the rival organiza- 
tion ? 

Logan explained in ultra-polite tones: 
Barr, already employed by the Anti- 
Chain League, came to him about the 
middle of March. He charged that the 
League, ostensibly formed to combat 
chain stores, really intended to dissem- 
inate Nazi propaganda. Logan hired 





Barr to uncover un-American activi- 
ties of the League. 

Chairman Patman produced many 
letters from Barr to Logan. They dis- 
closed Anti-Chain Store League at- 
tempts to expand into a nationwide or- 
ganization, seeking independent retail- 
ers as members. In May, Barr wrote: 

“Ackerman (the League’s president) 
wants me to prepare some copy for the 
Philadelphia papers announcing . ° 
that we are... determined to carry the 
anti-chain fight to the stronghold of the 
vested interests, and all that sort of rot. 
He thinks Smith (the Philadelphia man- 
ager) can get it published there. I know 
better, for any paper with an eye to ad- 
vertising policy will not publish it. 
When I do write it I'll make it so strong 
no paper will touch it.” 

Committee members repeatedly main- 
tained Barr’s letters never mentioned 
Nazi propoganda. But Logan insisted 
Barr had revealed evidence. 

Then Representative Bloom asked: 
“Do you think it is honorable to do such 
a despicable thing, the hiring of a man 
in their office and paying him secretly, 
hiring him to give you information ?” 

Logan retorted: “Now, I will ask you 
if that is not done quite frequently in 
political organizations working to get 
information ?” 

Bloom countered: “I never knew of a 
thing of that kind being done... It’s 
the most outrageous thing I ever 
heard.” 

“I never heard of it in any place,” 
chorused Patman. “I think racketeer- 
ing is the name for it.” 

Barr, subpoenaed by the committee, 
testified he got $50 a week from Logan 


and $150 a week from the League. He 
confirmed Logan’s testimony about spy- 
ing on Nazi activities. 

Patman concluded: “Barr was work- 
ing both sides of the street.” 


UTILITIES: Representatives Try 
To Commute a Death Sentence 


Tempers strained in Washington’s 
sweltering heat last week. Some ire cen- 
tered on what critics privately call Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s mania—the “death 
sentence” provision of the Public 
Utilities Holding Company Bill. 

Mr. Roosevelt insists that this pro- 
vision, included in the version passed 
by the Senate, must remain in the 
House bill. It would abolish manda- 
torily “unnecessary” utilities holding 
companies in from 5 to 7 years. 

The House Interstate Commerce 
Committee thought differently. It re- 
ported out to the floor a redrafted bill 
that would leave abolition largely up 
to the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. 

George Huddleston, veteran Alabama 
Representative, rarely takes the floor 
to address House members. But his 
utilities speech last week swept Rep- 
resentatives to their feet in a cheering 
mob. 

“What is the issue on this bill?” The 
small, wrinkled Democrat shouted. It 
is “whether you will regulate or 
whether you will destroy.” 

He quoted from the Democratic 
platform of 1932: “ ‘We advocate regu- 
lation to the full extent of Federal 
power of holding companies which sell 
securities in interstate commerce.’ 

“Upon that plank I stand. Remem- 
ber, it says regulate, not destroy... 
This bill was written by Mr. Benjamin 
Cohen and Mr. Thomas Corcoran, two 
bright young men brought down from 
New York to teach Congress how to 
shoot ... (It’s so complicated) a 
Philadelphia lawyer would get down on 
his knees and pray God to be delivered 
from the task of interpretation.” 

Flatly the fiery Southerner met 
charges of utilities company propa- 
ganda: “Both sides are guilty. Both 
have interfered with a fair and just 
decision upon the part of Congress . 
The Chief Executive through his all- 
powerful influence has repeatedly done 
so.” 

President Roosevelt countered a few 
hours later. Usually if the President 
has something particular on his mind, 
he starts talking at press conferences 
without waiting for questions. This 
time the door to his office opened slight- 
ly; someone called a reporter. inside for 
a moment’s conference. Then the crowd 
of newspaper men flowed in. Imme- 
diately the reporter who had preceded 
them put the question: “Mr. President, 
would you be willing to have the Utili- 
ties Holding Bill held over until next 
session ?” 

Mr. Roosevelt decidedly would not. 
Swiftly he attacked the power “mag- 
nates” and their “falsifications’—their 
lobby which was the most dangerous 
ever created. The “death sentence” 
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would emancipate security holders and 
give them a chance to live. 


On the House floor oratory con- 
tinued to flow. Representative Sauth- 
off, Wisconsin Progressive, declared: 
“This House bill is not a foundling. 
This is the bastard brat of the power 
trust.” 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: U. S. Puts 
Hoard Out of Invaders’ Reach 


Uncle Sam sits on a pile of gold 
worth more than $9,000,000,000. To 
make it less accessible to any invading 
enemy, the government has already 
moved $3,000,000,000 worth from San 
Francisco inland to Denver. 


Last week news leaked out of anoth- 
er precautionary step. The government 
gave secret orders to rush construction 
of a subterranean vault in the center 
of Fort Knox, 31 miles from Louisville, 
Ky. There is concentrated the army’s 
only completely mechanized cavalry 
unit. Speedy armed scout cars and 
armored cars carry high powered ma- 
chine guns and radios. 


Into the 10,000-square-foot store- 
house will go a large portion of the 
precious metal reserves now in New 
York City, Philadelphia, and Washing- 
ton. To get at the Colorado and Ken- 
tucky vaults, invading armies would 
have to fight their way over the Rocky 
Mountains on one side and the Appa- 
lachian on the other. 

RoyaL Biue: In Washington last 
week, Miss Marie McIntyre, daughter 
of President Roosevelt’s secretary, 
smashed a bottle of water across a 
locomotive’s snub nose. With a puff of 
steam, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad’s 
blue-painted, streamlined flyer, The 
Royal Blue, sped toward New York on 
its first trip. It arrived 3 hours, 59 min- 
utes later—one minute ahead of sched- 
ule. 


This latest railroad effort to build up 
passenger traffic, features shatterproof 
windows, air-conditioning, individual 
reclining seats in the coaches, and noise 
insulation. The Royal Blue is made of 
a special steel, stronger, yet 40 per cent 
lighter than the ordinary metal. Vesti- 
bule closures make the train look like 
a single car. Special couplings reduce 
starting and stopping jolts. 

Cuarity: Persons on relief rolls 
needn’t look to Erle P. Halliburton for 
a job. The racetrack owner, who op- 
erates a Honduras gold mine, last week 
banned any and all relief veterans from 
the payroll of his Halliburton Oil Well 
Cementing Co. in Oklahoma. 


“I see no reason why any company 
should employ a person who has been 
accepting the dole when there still are 
thousands of people who refuse to ac- 
cept charity at the expense of the tax- 
payers and are certainly more deserv- 
ing ... There is not now and never 
has been any excuse for the dole... 
We are bound to develop a race of 
people that can’t take it.” 


THE ARTS 





STADIUM: Mexico Dates Music 
From Iturbi—Before and After 


“Eet ees eempossible; These men 
have to work but so do I have to work.” 

A dark chubby man danced excitedly 
about the Lewisohn Stadium platform 
one hot morning last week. Jose Iturbi, 
Spanish pianist-conductor, had landed 
in New York the day before from 
Europe. He had time for only one 
rehearsal to whip the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, silent since April, into shape 
for the Summer concerts. Workmen, 
intent on last minute landscaping, 
milled about planting 12-foot trees. 

The musicians played the Mendels- 
sohn violin concerto against a back- 
ground of laborer’s shouts. Albert 
Spalding, soloist, grinned and mopped 
his forehead with a pink silk handker- 
chief. But Iturbi exploded; the clamor 
stopped, except for the splash of water 
from a huge hose onto the trees. 

Long before dark that night en- 
thusiasts packed the field’s $1 seats. 
Only standing room remained in the 50- 
and 25 cent sections. Some 12,000 New 
Yorkers heartily approved Spalding’s 
concerto and Iturbi’s conducting. 

As a pianist the Spaniard has long 
ranked among the best. After his 
first appearance in Mexico City two 
years ago, they made him a public idol. 

Then he decided to capitalize on his 
popularity and start an orchestra of 
his own—something he had long 
dreamed about. After the 100-man 
symphony’s debut, El Universal began 
a six column review with: “In music 
the life of our times divides itself from 
today on into two great chapters, be- 
fore and after Iturbi.” 

At the Stadium he will conduct sym- 
phony concerts three nights a week. 

The eight-week season offers much 
variety. In addition to Iturbi’s sym- 
phony concerts, Smallens will lead two 
evenings each of opera and ballet. 
During July, the Fokine Russian Ballet 


Mexicans Made Jose Iturbi an Idol 


appears, replaced in August by the 
American Ballet which made its New 
York debut last Winter. For the last 
three weeks, Iturbi will relinquish the 
podium to Willem Van Hoogstraten, a 
Stadium regular since 1922. 


ART: Morgan Auction Dignified, 
Traditional, but Unprofitable 


In February, 1763, England signed 
the Peace of Paris, ending the Seven 
Years’ War. The same year, a nar- 
row-faced young man of 33, with a 
good-natured mouth, set himself up in 
Pall Mall as an auctioneer. 

From a small start, James Christie’s 
London firm rapidly grew to interna- 
tional proportions. Under his hammer 
came only house property and advow- 
sons—transactions affecting Church 
livings. He came of good family and 
had been an officer in the navy: he at- 
tracted the Right People. 

After four years in business he held 
his first art sale. Today the prices 
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Lewisohn Stadium: Resting Workmen Consider the Mysteries of Mendelssohn 


seem unbelievable. A Titian brought 
2 guineas and a Holbein only 4 pounds 
18 shillings. But Christie’s renown 
spread, largely thanks to a notable 
circle of friends. This included such 
artists as Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
and Hogarth. 


After Christie’s death in 1803, the 
Morning Post said: “With an easy and 
gentlemanlike flow of eloquence, he 
possessed in a great degree the power 
of persuasion, and ever tempered his 
public address by a gentle refinement 
of manners.” 


Bippine: The first Christie set the 
tone for future generations. Last week 
at the sale of J. P. Morgan’s minia- 
tures, the same “gentle refinement of 
manners” governed procedure. For a 
week before the auction, Morgan’s $1,- 
000,000 collection, amassed over 30 
years, stood on public exhibition. Deal- 
ers, collectors, and British nobility, anx- 
ious to buy back ancestor portraits 
had a chance to study works by the 
finest miniature painters from the 16th 
to the late 19th centuries. 


at 


. . « But They Amused Albert Spalding 


At the opening sale, a crowd jammed 
the famous circular room where rare 
tapestries hang against a red baize wall. 
Christie’s provided a special nurse in 
case any client succumbed to the in- 
tense heat wave sweltering London at 
the time. 

Visitors spoke little. A quiet, low- 
voiced auctioneer tapped with his ivory 
mallet. “Lot 125. You know all about 
this piece, gentlemen. Shall I start the 
bidding at—?” He named the ap- 
praised value. 

Silently prospective buyers indicated 
their bids by winks, nods, raised pen- 
cils. British calm remained unruffled 
before the beauty of Lot 125, Hans 
Holbein the Younger’s portrait of Mrs. 
Pemberton. Finally the auctioneer 
turned to his clerk: “Lord Duveen, at 
£6,195 ($30,603) .” 

Monarchs in miniature and their 
wives, mistresses, and rivals fell one by 
one under the mallet. The Armada 
Jewel, gold pendant containing a pro- 
file of Queen Elizabeth of England— 
probably by Nicholas Hilliard—brought 
£2,835 ($14,000). Miniatures have lost 
their popularity. The million-dollar 
collection brought only $340,651. 
Christie gets its 744 per cent commis- 
sion—a rate unchanged since its found- 
ing. 

CELEBRITIES: The usual number of 
celebrities attended. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald never misses a Christie sale. 
Lord Portsea, in a Prince Albert frock 
coat and a truncated top-hat, arrives 
always in an old-fashioned barouche 
drawn by two horses, with coachman 
and groom. 

In 1823 Christie moved to its present 
King Street quarters in the midst of 
smart art dealers and clubs near St. 
James’s Palace. James H. B. Christie, 
last of the name in the business and 
greatgrandson of the founder, retired 
in 1889. Since then, eight partners 
have run the house—officially known 
as Christie, Manson &.Woods. Most 
active of these is Lancelot Hannen, tall 
and soft-spoken. Dealers say he could 
charm a bid out of the most mulish 
buyer. 


EDUCATION 





NYA: Newest Alphabetical Unit 
Will Help the Nation’s Youth 


Every year the country’s colleges 
and high schools turn out 2,000,000 
graduates. Since 1930 only half of 
these men and women have acquired 
jobs. Last week brought them some 
hope. 

It came—like most other news that 
cheers the unemployed—from Wash- 
ington. President Roosevelt established 
the National Youth Administration. 
The latest alphabetical project, with 
$50,000,000 from work relief funds will 
aid 500,000 young people. 

In his organization statement, Mr. 
Roosevelt said: “I have determined 
that we shall do something for the na- 
tion’s unemployed youth because we 
can ill afford to lose the skill and ener- 
gy of these young men and women.” 

The fourfold program relates to both 
graduates and students: 

1. State Youth Divisions shall set up 
local units “to mobilize the industrial, 
commercial, agricultural, and educa- 
tional forces to provide employment 
and other practical assistance...” 

2. Employers should do their bit by 
accepting ‘“‘youths as apprentices.” 
Such workers will get “a minimum 
allowance.” If they find work in gov- 
ernment agencies the President hopes 
these apprentices will develop into “a 
new type of trained public servant.” 

3. High school students, 16 or over, 
won’t have to give up school if they 
lack money for carfare, lunches, or 
other incidentals. The government will 
help 100,000 of them by giving each $6 
a month. Fifteen dollars a month will 
aid college students under 25 who could 
not remain in classrooms without out- 
side work to help pay expenses. The 
President intimated NYA might in- 
crease FERA’S quota of student-aid, 
now 12 per cent of the college’s enroll- 
ment. Graduate students will profit 
also. A selected group of those who 
cannot continue postgraduate studies 
without financial aid will get it from 
Uncle Sam. This allowance, not on a 
fixed basis, will vary according to in- 
dividual cases. 

4. Finally, “unemployed youths in 
families that are certified for relief” 
will get outright relief jobs at $15 a 
month. 

The President appointed a man and a 
woman to conduct his latest social ex- 
periment. Aubrey Williams, Assistant 
FERA Administrator, is NYA’s execu- 
tive director. He will understand 
youth’s problems from his own exper- 
ience. As a lad in Alabama he carried 
laundry bundles for $1 a week. He 
worked his way through Maryville 
College by painting signs. 

Miss Josephine Roche, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury will assist him. 
She will bring pep into the organiza- 
tion. Secretary of Commerce Roper 
once complimented her for introducing 
charm into the government’s official 
family. She replied: “What the official 
family needs is not charm, but guts.” 
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INVENTION: World Needs Device 
To Put Nap on Shiny Pants 


THE ART OF INVENTING AND WHAT TO 
INVENT. By Raymond F. Yates. 220 pages. 
40,000 words. Illustrations, appendix. Ap- 
pleton-Century, $3. 

Ata national congress in Chicago 
last week one phrase kept bobbing up 
in some 700 heads: “Now why didn’t I 
think of that myself!” The day the 
convention broke up, a book came out 
devoted to the business of practical 
forethought. “The Art of Inventing” 
contained little if anything that the 
delegates didn’t know about. 


Its frontispiece illustrates how to fry 
eggs on a cake of ice—it’s done by 
hysteresis. Further on appears a 
sketch of an “apparatus for insuring 
the correct position of the fingers and 
hand in writing.” Other ideas for the 
young inventor: 

A captive golf ball that will tell how far the ball 

would have gone had it been free. 
A means of holding up socks without interfering 
with the circulation of blood in the legs. 

Earrings that will not pinch or drop off. 

A simple article that will keep the shoulder-straps 

of ladies’ undergarments in place. 
A practical muffler for airplane engines. 

A self-wiping razor blade holder that will not 

have to be taken apart. 
A non-leaking bathing cap. 
A drill or auger that will produce square holes. 
A little 10-cent article with which the housewife 
may quickly skim the grease off cooking soup. 
A simple device to cut a new nap on the shiny 
seats of trousers. 

Albert C. Burns, first man to think 
of the sawtooth bread knife, presided 
at the congress. Omar Highley supplied 
the usual perpetual motion offering; 
but the machine he brought from Con- 
verse, Ind., does not generate power. 

Fred A. Bird hit the convention’s high 
spot with plans of a pneumatic ladder 
he’s perfected in Kansas City. It con- 
sists of a workman’s platform set on a 
telescope-action pole which sits on a 
trolley. The pole, activated by com- 
pressed air, can shoot house-painters 


and such up as high as 65 feet. 


. 
HEREDITY: Preacher’s Illicit 


Love; a Family’s Case History 


FORTUNE AND MEN’S EYES. By George 
Cronyn. 382 pages, 84,000 words. Covici, 
Friede, New York. $2.50. 


This novel, written by the author of 
last year’s “The Fool of Venus,” claims 
originality on several counts. First, it 
describes a liberal and sincere Presby- 
terian missionary’s love affair with a 
native Manila girl. Then, while part 
of the story is in the third person, three 
characters take turns telling the rest. 
Finally, it is the psychological case his- 
tory of five people—members of a mid- 
western family. 

A psychiatrist studying “Variations 
from Normalcy in the Average Male” 
sets out to explore the inner life of a 
New York banker, Max Peirce, son of 
the Manila missionary. But unexpect- 
edly the patient commits suicide. Max’s 
brothers, Clyde and Byron, volunteer 
to reveal the disturbed family back- 
ground which led to his death. 

The trouble had begun with their 
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father’s marriage to Mattie Fisher, a 
strict, réserved,.long-suffering house- 
wife. He was radical as a preacher, 
unusually lusty as a man. After a 
scandal he left the Church to edit a 
radical newspaper. 

The three sons showed evidence of 
their temperamentally mixed parentage. 
Clyde grew as restless as his Filipino- 
loving sire. The boy refused to enlist 
like a good patriot in the World War, 
fathered an illegitimate child, and fi- 
nally turned Communist. Max, on the 
other hand, favored his ultra-conven- 
tional mother. He turned into a Wall 
Street go-getter and acquired a spoiled 
wife. Her unfaithfulness caused him 


. finally to end his life. 


Byron inherited complexes from both 





A Pneumatic Ladder Hit the High 
Spot at the Inventors’ Congress 


sides of the family. He wanted to be a 
free, Bohemian architect, but unfor- 
tunately married a money-minded girl. 
In the end, his mother-in-law, a high 
society superdreadnought, proved too 
much. He ran off to Greenwich Vil- 
lage for illicit love. 

“Fortune and Men’s Eyes” rambles 
on like a long evening of after-dinner 
talk. Despite superficial, unconvincing 
scenes and a confused narrative meth- 
od, it holds the reader’s interest. A 
wealth of incidents and picturesque 
characters does the trick. 


Cronyn himself has lived originally. 
He was born 47 years ago in Ander- 
son, Ind., and educated in Brooklyn, 
the Bronx, and Harvard. He has taught 
English in Montana, ranched in New 
Mexico, raised apples in Oregon, helped 
to edit “System, a Magazine of Busi- 
ness,” and handled the business end of 
“Story” magazine. After the success 
of his first book, which took three years 
to write, he returned to the New Hamp- 
shire countryside to work on “Fortune 
and Men’s Eyes.” 


Cronyn disdains the currently popular 
device of stating that all his charac- 
ters “are purely imaginary.” He says 
the book, though not autobiographical, 
includes portraits of real people. Con- 
trary to the belief of overcautious 





brother-novelists, this does not make 
him more vulnerable to possible libel 
suits: the mere protestation of inno- 
cence will not insure acquittal in the 
court room. 


* 
ORIENT: The Situation in the 
East Through a Realistic Eye 


WAR CLOUDS IN THE SKIES OF THE FAR 
EAST. By Tom Ireland. 438 pages, 162,000 
words. Illustrations, Index. Putnam’s, New 
York, $2.75. 

“Since restriction of the growth of 
population in the Japanese islands is 
outside the realm of diplomatic possi- 
bility, the only alternative to this coun- 
try’s tolerant attitude is war.” 

In a clear, comprehensive treatise on 
the Far Eastern situation, a young 
Cleveland lawyer hammers this point. 
Tom Ireland—eager, earnest, scrupu- 
lously impartial—turns a realistic eye 
on the Orient. He emphasizes that to 
exist, Japan’s population—67,470,000 
now and increasing by 1,000,000 a year 
—needs foreign markets more and 
more. 

To protect its trade, the highly in- 
dustrialized island empire in 1932 
“punished” the Chinese at Shanghai. 
That explains Tokyo’s slicing off of 
Manchuria and Jehol—grinding the 
Nine-Power Treaty, Kellogg-Briand 
Peace Pact, and League of Nations 
Covenant into mincemeat. “Japan is 
legally and even morally in the wrong 
..... but, economically ... in the right.” 

To support his conclusion, the author 
concisely reviews recent history. Some 
of his topics: the Japanese and United 
States navies; possible political alli- 
ances; trade relations; the Open Door 
in China and Manchukuo; the South 
Manchurian Railway; Japan’s wars 
with China and Russia; China’s present 
chaos. 

Far from painting Japan as a Yellow 
Peril, Ireland draws a Japanese picture 
of the United States as a consistent 
White Menace. Uncle Sam has blocked 
Tokyo’s ambitions ever since Theodore 
Roosevelt—at the Portsmouth confer- 
ence following the Russo-Japanese War 
—thwarted Nippon’s first grab at 
Manchuria. 

He shows that Washington’s insist- 
ence on China’s Open Door seriously 
imperils American trade with Japan, 
our best customer after Great Britain. 

“China comes sixth, and yet Ameri- 
cans constantly refer to the potential 
buying power of China, whose popula- 
tion happens to be bankrupt, destitute 
and starving, and with least immediate 
prospect of any general potential buy- 
ing of any country in the world.” 

The author sees one solution only for 
Uncle Sam: Abandon all pretense of 
defending China under the Nine-Power 
Treaty; stop worrying about the lim- 
ited trade that seeps through the Open 
Door; withdraw completely from the 
Orient. 

Otherwise “our small-mindedly med- 
dling, instead of our open-mindedly 
viewing both sides of the Manchurian 
question in the Far East, may set the 
world afire.”’ 
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THE NEWS-MAGAZINE of the AIR 


“RADIO NEWS-WEEK arrived here about 10 A.M. 
...+ We called up our prospect, put on an audi- 
tion for him, and had the account sold by noon.” 


—Don Searle, 


ADIO NEWS-WEEK provides a dramatic 15- 
minute presentation of the significant news 
events of the week, reenacted by the fore- 

most radio talent available, under expert direction 
in the studios of the World Broadcasting System. 
This transcription is dispatched Wednesdays and 
Thursdays and arrives at all stations in ample time 
for Thursday, Friday or Saturday broadcasts. 
Supplementing the program are three 10-minute 
news-releases for delivery at regular intervals by 
station announcers. Like NEWS-WEEK itself, these 
releases supplement the news of the moment, fill 
in the background necessary to a complete under- 
standing of all news of world-wide importance. 


WIBW, Topeka, Kansas 


The complete RADIO NEWS-WEEK service, there- 
fore, consists of forty-five minutes of program 
material of intense current interest. 


RADIO NEWS-WEEK solves the problem of find- 
ing a program readily adaptable to any class of 
advertised product and sufficiently flexible to 
supplement network programs in areas not inten- 
sively covered by the larger chains. 


To its advertising sponsors, RADIO NEWS-W EEK 
offers the integrity, stability, and the sincerity that 
is to be found in every printed page of NEWS- 
WEEK. Every facility that is employed by NEWS- 
WEEK is also employed by RADIO NEWS-WEEK. 


For Exclusive Territory, Rates, Etc., Address 
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Rockefeller Center 


New York 
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—nearer in factual information; nearer to one’s grasp of all the 
background antecedent to the news of the moment. 

In thus serving successfully more than 100,000 families, 
NEWS-WEEK performs an important part essential to the 
complete penetration of one of the most productive spheres of 
advertising—the news-magazine field. 

Two years ago, this market consisted of about 400,000 
families; today it embraces more than 600,000 families—one of 
America’s outstanding buying potentials. 

NEWS-WEEK alone registered a circulation gain of 100% 
during 1934. It is therefore obvious that the news-weekly field 
cannot be covered effectually without the use of NEWS- 
WEEK’s advertising columns. 


